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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, 


ED WAR D, Duke of York, &c. 


SIR, 


Moſt humbly preſume to addreſs your Royal 
I Highneſs, and beg your acceptance of the 
following performance, tranſlated from the work 
of the moſt able and experienced man in France, 


of his time, and eſteemed a maſter- piece in its 


kind. 


As there 1s nothing of this fort in the Englith 
language, (though greatly wanted) I flatter my- 
ſelf, it will not be thought unworthy the notice 
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of a Prince, who makes our marine ſo much his 
ſtudy, and from whom the greateſt things are 
juſtly expected. 


beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, with all ima- 
ginable ſubmiſſion and reſpect, | 


S I R, | 
Your RoYAaL HIGHNEss's 
| Moft humble, 


Moſt devoted, 


And moſt dutiful Servant, 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Fe eee. 


HOSE who have any knowledge of the marine, will 
undoubtedly allow, that the ART of Navar Evo- 
LUTIONS is ablolutely neceſſary; ſince this art conſiſts only 
in the manner of regulating the ſeveral movements of a naval 
army. Without this art it reſembles that of the moſt bar- 
barous nations, who have not the leaſt knowledge of war; 
who act without any other rule or order than what their 
wild ungoverned imaginations ſuggeſt to them, or chance 
throws in their way. Without a proper knowledge of 
the art of evolutions, an admiral will diſpoſe of his fleet 
but very imperfectly, whether in oppoſing the enemy, cutting 


them off, doubling upon, avoiding, or chacing them to tlie 


greateſt advantage: for all theſe things require, that an ad- 
miral ſhould move each part of his fleet, as the mind moves 
the different members of the human body. 
| Without 


vi INT N 0 DU Olle. 


Without a knowledge of theſe various evolutions, the leaſt 
alteration in wind or weather, &c. may occaſion great confu- 
fon in a fleet. Officers, however zealous, are at a loſs how 
to act, or how to recover order and regularity again, when 
once diſconcerted; ſhips fall a- board, and ſometimes fink 
each other, are obliged to cut away maſts, yards, &c. and 
conſequently are ſubject to many fatal diſaſters ; beſides 
loſing perhaps the favourable opportunity of gaining to wind- 
ward of, or doubling upon the enemy, which they will un- 
doubtedly avail themſelves of, if you do not. Whereas a 
knowledge of the proper management of a fleet, removes all 
theſe embarraſsments, which they are otherwiſe liable to. 
It ſhews general-officers, as well as particulars, what they 
can, and what they ought to do in ſuch circumſtances, and 
likewiſe deprives them of any pretext they might make to 


cover their ignorance, on failure of duty, in not following 
the orders or ſignals given them. 


Beſides, theſe evolutions are fo plain and ſimple in them- 
ſelves, that they require not the leaſt knowledge of geome- 
try. A little application, with ſome experience, will render 

eaſy and familiar all the movements of a fleet, with their pro- 


per uſe upon all occaſions. 


It 


rennen mw 


It is not to be doubted but ſea-officers, who know their 
duty in every other reſpe& as ſeamen, will as ſoon make 
themſelves maſters of theſe naval evolutions, as land-officers 
learn their military exerciſe, in forming ſquadrons and bat- 
talions, in ranging them properly, and giving them ſuch 
wheelings and motions, as are neceſſary in the field, againſt a 
day of battle, 


I have here added to the rules I propoſe, the examples of 
the moſt experienced ſea-officers of the age : and have taken 
occaſion to recite the principal engagements which have hap- 
pened at ſea, ever ſince ſhips of force have taken place of gal- 
lies in naval-armies, or fleets, in which their ſtrength formerly 


conſiſted. 


We muſt allow the marine hitherto to be a myſtery to 
thoſe who have never been at ſea: the moſt exact relations, 
and the moſt faithful accounts of ſea-engagements, appear to 
them like ſo many imaginary exploits, which they cannot be- 
lieve becauſe they do not underſtand them. They hear in- 
conteſtable facts, but are at a loſs what ſhare of their applauſe 
or cenſure to give them: they, at laſt, ſee themſelves re- 


duced to the neceſſity of implicitly relying on the teſtimony 
of 


wi I N T RA OD UO TY o N. 


of men of the profeſſion, on every occaſion of tlie like 


nature. N ; „. 


I hope this abſtract from P. L'Hoſte's treatiſe, which I 
© have endeavoured to adapt to our Engliſh navy, may be not 
only of uſe to thoſe of the profeſſion ; but likewiſe to others, 

whoſe laudable curioſity, at this time while facts are recent, 
may excite them to acquire ſome general idea of our maritime 
affairs : that they may with the greater pleaſure read and 
judge accordingly of the ſeveral glorious exploits of our 
fleets and ſhips, in all quarters of the world, as they are now 
handing down to poſterity in our Britiſh annals, to be perpe- 
tuated to the everlaſting fame and honour of Great Britain, 


as well as to the immortal glory of his late and preſent 
majeſty. 
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Definitions of LIN ES or OR D ERS. 


7 E call Naval Evolutions the divers movements performed 

v by fleets or ſquadrons at ſea, in ranging or forming them 
2 into ſuch lines or poſitions as may be thought moſt proper 
* A or expedient; either by engaging, defending, or retreating 


to the greateſt advantage. This term we have borrowed from land 
armies, where they ſignify, by the word Evolutions, the different mo- 


tions or wheelings they give their battalions or ſquadrons, as may ſeem 


moſt advantageous, in the various methods of attacking, defending, or 
retreating. 


Explanation of the Subject. 
By orders are meant the different methods of ranging or drawing up 


a fleet in the ſeveral lines and forms for which it may be deſigned: in 
5 B which 


2 NAVAL EVOLUTION s. 


which two things are to be conſidered, 1. The poſition of each ſhip 
with regard to the wind: 2. The poſition of each ſhip with reſpect to 
the fleet. We cannot make any alteration in either of theſe circum- 
ſtances, without changing the whole poſition of the line, which will 


otherwiſe remain complete. 


The different expeditions an admiral may be ordered upon, as well 
as the various circumſtances that occur in conducting a fleet, firſt gave 


riſe to the ſeveral lines or orders into which it is formed. 


When a fleet engages, it ought to be drawn up in a different form 
from that in which it fails. A fleet that fails in fight of an enemy 
muſt alter its poſition, from that it would maintain, were there none 
in view, or none to be expected. When a fleet fails before the wind, 
it has likewiſe its particular form of ſailing, as it has alſo when it 
chaces the enemy, makes a retreat, guards a ſtreight or paſſage, or, is 
obliged to force through one; or whether at anchor in a road or har- 
bour, or going into either, to inſult or attack an enemy. In this variety 
of circumſtances, proper regard muſt be had to the moſt advantageous 
poſition or form you can range your fleet in, before it enters upon 
action. 


\ 


There are three things to be conſidered before we can judge of the 
good form or diſpoſition of a fleet, 1. If that form puts it into the beſt 
poſition of executing the admiral's defign ; ſuch as the moſt expeditious, 
as well as moſt commodious, order of failing on any enterprize, &c. or if, 
when obliged to retreat, ſuch diſpoſition ſecures it beſt from the attacks or 


purſuit 
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NAVAL EVOLUTION S. 3 


purſuit of an enemy. 2. If that order cloſes the fleet more or leſs; 
becauſe the cloſer the ſhips are, the leſs liable they are to be ſeparated; 
the ſeveral commanders can better aid and aſſiſt each other upon any 
occaſion, and have the eaſier communication with their reſpective ad- 
mirals or commanding officers. 3. If from this order the line of battle 
may be readieſt formed; becauſe all orders muſt tend principally to 
that, as the only one to engage in to advantage. 


RE MA R K. 


The antients ranged their ſhips or gallies ſo as to preſent them in | 
front to their enemy ; becauſe the machines they then made uſe of, 
were fixed in the heads or prows of their veſſels : the ſame reaſon now 
prevails with regard to the gallies, which are drawn up in the form 
of a creſcent or half moon, whoſe ends or horns are oppoſed to the 
enemy ; in the middle of which is the admiral ; from whence he the 
more diſtinctly obſerves the motions of his fleet throughout. The two 
fleets being thus drawn up, approach each other to a convenient 
diſtance, when the engagement beginning at the ends of the half- 
moon, extend themſelves inſenſibly, till the whole fleet is engaged, 


and each partakes of the danger and glory of the action. 


KY AMP LE; 


The famous battle of Lepanto is the moſt remarkable action of this 
kind that ever happened. It was fought between the Turks and 
Chriſtians in the gulph of Lepanto, the 7th of October 1571. The 


Chriſtian fleet of gallies conſiſted of 205, large and ſmall, the 
1 B 2 Turks 
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Turks had near 260; both formed two long lines, each inclining to- 
wards the end, where they began the engagement. Don John of 
Auſtria, generaliflimo of the Chriſtian forces, had placed himſelf in 
the center of his fleet, and gave the command of his right wing (van) 
to the famous admiral Doria, and his left (rear) to Michael Barbarigo. 
The baſhaw Pertau, general of the Turks, had likewiſe placed himſelf, 
together with the baſhaw Ali, in the center of his fleet, and gave the 
command of his right wing to the baſhaws of Alexandria, Mehemet 
and Siroco, and his left to Uluchiali, governor of Algier. The action 
began at two o' clock in the afternoon, which was firſt brought on by 
rowing towards each other with A their might, accompanied all the 
time with the moſt alarming ſhouts and outcries. The left wing of 
the Chriſtians performed wonders : Barbarigo attacked the Turks with 
ſuch incredible fury, that the Barbarians could no longer reſiſt the in- 
ceſſant fire of the Chriſtians, but precipitately ran themſelves aſhore 
on the neighbouring coaſt, ſome plunging into the ſea, others leaving 
their gallies to the bravery and mercy of the conquerors. The defeat 
was ſo general, that the Turks eſcaped with only zo gallies. There 
periſhed in this day's bloody action 25,000 Turks; 3 500 priſoners 
were taken, and 130 gallies; the Chriſtians loſt on their ſide o, ooo 
men, and 15 gallies: they might have then deſtroyed the whole Otto- 
man power, had they known how to have made the greateſt advantage 
of ſo glorious a victory. 


To chace to the greateſt advantage. 


If the ſhip that chaces is a great way to leeward of the chace, ſhe 
ſhould continue on the fame board till ſhe can tack upon her: that is 


to 
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NAVAL EVOLUTION S. 5 


to ſay, arriving at the point E, ſhe will find the chace at the point F; 
ſo that the angle FE D will make four points, or 45. 
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RE MARE I. 


The above method is thought to be the beſt by the moſt experienced 
ſeamen, becauſe by working in this manner you keep nigher the chace, 
and by making two tacks you will fetch her wake. 


RE MARK II. 


The ſhiꝑ D may continue on the ſame tack, till ſne entirely cuts off 
the chace C; but then ſhe runs the riſk of loſing ſight of her, by con- 
tinuing too long upon the ſame tack : a fog, a ſhift of wind, a head- 
land, night coming on, and many other incidents that frequently hap- 
pen at ſea, may give the chace an opportunity of eſcaping, by alter- 
ing her courſe, &c. therefore we ſhould never put this method in 


practice, but when very near her, or when we chace a friend, in order 
to join him, | 


REMARK 
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Ro MARS. HM 


If the ſhip A chafing the ſhip B to windward, is at a very great 
diſtance, ſhe muſt continue on the ſame tack till ſhe gets upon her 
beam ; then the ſhip A will tack, and ſtand on again the ſame with 
the chace, till ſhe brings the ſhip B a-breaſt of her. She muſt continue 
on in the ſame manner, tacking every time ſhe gets a-breaſt of the 
chace, till ſhe is no longer apprehenſive of loſing ſight of her. Note, 
This is to be underſtood, when the ſhip A is at a very great diſtance 
from the chace, becauſe that then ſhe would run too great a length 
from her, were ſhe to continue on the ſame*tack, till ſhe could fetch 
the ſhip B: but then again, when the ſhip A is but at a ſmall 
diſtance from the ſhip B, ſhe would loſe too much time, if ſhe were 
to tack always, when ſhe got a-breaſt of the chace. 
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NAVAL EVOLUTIONS. - 


N. B. We now practiſe this method in the navy, when chaſing an 
enemy, as it is found to be mathematically true. It was firſt put 


in practice by admiral Barnet in the Mediterranean, upon reading 
the treatiſe of L'Hoſte. 


RE MARK IV. 


To avoid the chace. 


If the ſhip chaced is to windward, ſhe ſhould keep upon 
the ſame tack with the enemy, obſerving always to tack when ſhe 
does, to preſerve the advantage of the wind as much as poſſible, as 


well as to prolong the diſtance, till a favourable opportunity offers of 


entirely getting clear of the enemy. If to lee ward, ſhe muſt go more 


or leſs from the wind, as may be moſt advantageous for her. 


RE MARK V. 


| We have already obſerved, that if the ſhip B is to lee ward of the 
ſhip A, which ſhe chaces, and under no apprehenſion of loſing fight 
of her; or becauſe ſhe might not be at any great diſtance from her, 


or chaces her large, in proper ſettled w 9 when the days are long; 


or that ſhe might be a friend, whom gas would willingly join: then 
the ſhip B ought to continue on the- ſame tack with the ſhip A, till 
ſhe can cut her off upon the other tack. 


Now we muſt know how to determine, if the ſhip B in tacking 
will fetch the ſhip A. 1. It is evident that, if the ſhip B, which is 
ſuppoſed to be a better ſailer than the chace A, continues {till on the 
ſame bord till ſhe pou as far to windward as the ſhip A, the may eaſily 


intercept 


1151 


x? 
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intercept her by tacking upon her : this appears at firſt ſight, as if we 
ſhould reje& this method, becauſe it makes the ſhip B continue on 
one tack longer than is neceſſary: but till I think it ſhould not be 
entirely rejected, becauſe the ſhip B may thoroughly make up for her 
loſs of time in continuing on ſo long a-bord ; for ſhe may then bear 
down upon the ſhip A as much as ſhe thinks proper, at the ſame time 
obliging her not to alter her courſe, as I remarked above. 2. The 
ſhip B will exactly know when ſhe ought to tack upon the chace A, 
if ſhe calculates the time from her being a- breaſt of her, till ſhe thinks 
proper to tack upon her again: for continuing on, the ſame length of 


time, ſhe may be certain ſhe cannot fail of intercepting her. 


Of the line of battle. 


In a ſea-engagement, the fleets are drawn up in a line of battle on 
two parallel lines upon a wind. The ſhips keep cloſe to the wind on 
the line they are formed in, and are commonly at a cable's length 
diſtant one from the other, the fire-ſhips, -tranſports, tenders, &c. 
keeping at half a league's diſtance on the oppoſite ſide of the enemy. 
Thus— the fleets AB, CD, that are engaged, are ranged under an 
eaſy ſail with their larboard tack 9 gn board ; and the fire- Hips, E „EE,, 


ea 


of the fleet AB are to , the fire-ſhips FF are to of 
their fleet CD. | 


EXAMPLE. 


This form was obſerved, for the firſt time, in the famous battle of 


the Texel, where the duke of York defeated the Dutch on the 13th 
of June 1665. | 
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We owe the entire perfection of this order to his royal highneſs. 
The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of 100 ſhips of the line; that of Holland 
was more numerous, though not in three deck ſhips : the two fleets 
found themſelves nigh each other early in the morning, the wind 
being at S. W. they ranging themſelves in two lines at S. S. E. each 
extending itſelf about five leagues in length, the Engliſh having the 
advantage of the wind. The duke of York, commander in chief of 
the Engliſh fleet, had placed himſelf in the center, and gave the 
command of the van-guard to prince Rupert, and the rear to my lord 
Sandwich. The Dutch admiral Opdam had oppoſed himſelf in the 
center of his fleet to the duke of York, and vice-admiral Tromp againſt 
prince Rupert. They cannonaded each other from 3 o'clock in the 
morning till 11, with great fury and intrepidity, the victory ſtill de- 
claring for neither fide, The Dutch took one Engliſh ſhip, which too 
raſhly attempted-to force through their line : but they falling off to 
S. E. found the Engliſh fire greatly annoyed them. About 11 o'clock, 
the duke of York bore down with his whole line upon the enemy, he 
himſelf bearing down at the ſame time upon Opdam ; this diſpoſition 
and reſolution of his royal highneſs elevated the courage and ſpirit of 
both parties to an almoſt invincible obſtinacy ; the terrible roaring of 
the cannon, wrecks of ſhips, fall of maſts, together with a thick ſmoak 
intermixed with flaſhes of fire from the ſhips that blew up, heightened 
the horror of this action beyond the power of imagination. It is re- 
lated of admiral Opdam, that, amidſt all this ſcene of carnage and 
deſtruction, he ſat with the greateſt compoſure on his poop, viewing, 
and giving orders to repair as much as poſſible, the damage and diſ- 
order he ſuſtained from the duke of Vork; animating his men all the 

C tim: 
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time both by his words and actions. At 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
his royal highneſs made the ſignal for the whole line to bear down 
together upon the enemy, which obliged the Dutch to alter their diſ- 
poſition of keeping cloſe to the wind any longer. Opdam only with 
one of his ſhips, called the prince of Orange, of three decks, ſtill kept 
his ſtation ; but ſoon after, Opdam having received a whole broadfide 
from the duke of York, his ſhip blew up, without its being ever known 
by what accident, though five of the men were ſaved. The Dutch, 
having already loſt many of their ſhips, and ſeeing their admiral blow 
up, put before the wind for the Texel ; the duke of York purſuing 
them with great reſolution and bravery to the very entrance of their 
port : he took, burnt, and deſtroyed 22 ſhips of the line, 20 of which 
were from 50 to 80 guns: and gained over them the moſt glorious 
victory that was ever obtained at ſea, The whole action coſt him but 
one man of war, with the loſt of 3 or 400 men. 

When a fleet is ranged in a line, ſome important reaſons may oblige 
the admiral to change the diſpoſition of his ſquadrons or diviſions ; 
that is to ſay, to make the van-guard, the rear, or the center, &c. 
nevertheleſs I muſt own this is not the moſt eſſential part of naval evo- 
lutions: however, it is ſometimes neceſlary. 


Rnmankn I. 


Before we enter into action, or form the line of battle, we muſt 
conſider firſt the advantages or diſadyantages of being to windward, 
or to leeward. 


Advantage 
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Ad vantage of being to Windward. 
5 I. | 


The fleet to windward can edge down to the enemy, when, and as 
near as it ſhall think convenient: conſequently regulates the time and 
_ diſtance moſt advantageous to come to action. 


IT. 

If the fleet to windward is more in number, it may eaſily detach 
fome ſhips to ſend after the rear of the enemy, which muſt undoubted-- 
ly throw them into confuſion. Thus, the fleet AB being more in 
number than the fleet CD, may eaſily detach the ſhips E F, to double 
upon the rear D, which cannot long reſiſt ſuch ſuperior fire, therefore 
muſt give them an opportunity, (with the reſt of the ſhips that will of 
courſe join them) to range along the whole length of the enemy's line. 
This is an advantage the fleet to leeward cannot have, let it be ever 


ſo numerous; for the rear of its line will be in a manner uſeleſs. 


EXAMPLE. 


The advantage of the wind could never be more favourable, than 
it was in an action off Aguſta, the 22d of April, 1676, when the com- 
bined fleets of Spain and Holland avoided a total defeat, by having 
the advantage of the wind. The French fleet, commanded by Mon. 
Du Queſne, conſiſted of 27 ſhips of the line. The marquis of Almira 
lieutenant-general, commanded the van-guard, and Monſ. Gabaret, 
chef d'eſcadre (commodore) the rear. The enemy's fleet conſiſted of 
about the ſame number of ſhips, but had beſides 9 gallies ; De Ruyter 


C2 commanded 
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commanded the van-guard, the Spaniſh admiral was in the center, 
and the Dutch vice-admiral commanded the rear. The two fleets 
met off Aguſta early in the morning; but the enemy kept their wind till 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, when de Ruyter bore down upon the French 
rear in good order, where they received him in the ſame manner with 
equal intrepidity : there were many ſhips diſabled on both fides. The 
marquis d'Almira was carried off by a cannon ball, and de Ruyter was 
mortally wounded ; theſe two accidents cauſed ſome diſorder in the 
van of each fleet; but the chevalier de Vallballe, chef d'eſcadre, ſup- 
_ plying the place of the marquis d'Almira, behaved ſo remarkably 
gallant, that he was juſt upon the point of taking or deſtroying a part 
of the enemy's fleet, had not their gallies moſt opportunely taken 
their diſabled ſhips in tow, and ſaved them from falling into his hands. 
The action began later in the center, and had ſcarcely reached the 
rear-guard : the enemy having the wind had availed themſelves ſo well 
of that advantage, that they continued the engagement no longer than 
was neceſſary to ſave their honour ; waiting for the approaching night 
to retire from the purſuit of the victors. 


III. 
If any of the ſhips of the fleet to leeward ſhould be diſabled, 
whether in the van or rear, or even in the center, the fleet to wind- 
ward may with the greater eaſe ſend down their fire-ſhips upon them, 
or ſend a detachment after any part of the flying enemy. 
IV. | 
We muſt likewiſe attribute, amidſt other advantages of being to 


windward, that of being ſooner freed from the inconvenience of the 


ſmoak 
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ſmoak of the enemy, as well as of our own. 1. The wind repelling 
back again the ſmoak of the cannon into the ſhip, ſo greatly incom- 
modes thoſe quartered at the guns, as totally to deprive them, for 


ſome time, of the ſight of the enemy. 2. The ſame ſmoak muſt 
likewiſe much embarraſs the ſailors in working the ſhip, as it is often 


found by experience, that the fails and rigging are ſet on fire by 
the combuſtible matter and fiery particles incorporated with the 


ſmoak ; beſides many other fatal accidents incident to ſhips in that 
unhappy ſituation. | 


Advantages of being to leeward. 


RE M AR K Il. 


It muſt be acknowledged that a fleet to leeward has likewiſe great 
advantages ; and there are who maintain, that the advantage of being 


to leeward is at leaſt equal to that of being to windward ; but, I 


think, when they conſider all circumſtances more attentively, they 
will find the advantage of being to windward the greateſt a fleet can 
poſſibly have, whether ſuperior or inferior to the enemy: though we 
muſt allow at the ſame time, that, on ſome extraordinary occaſions, 
it may be more adviſeable to get to leeward if we can, that is, when 
it blows hard, and the ſea runs ſo high, that the weather fleet cannot 
open its lower tier, when obliged to engage a greater number of ſhips, 
or in an action between two ſingle ſhips. But ſtill I am of opinion, 
that in an engagement between two fleets, in moderate, proper wea- 
ther for engaging, that which has the weather-gage has greatly the 


advantage, 


2 | . 
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I. 

The fleet to leeward fire to wind ward, and, conſequently, the ſhips 
may make uſe of their lower tier, without being under any apprehen- 
fions, that a ſudden ſqual of wind ſhould overpower them, by the 
water ruſhing in irreſiſtably between decks : an advantage (in ſome 
meaſure) the Engliſh fleet, under Sir Edward Hawke, had over the 
French fleet, commanded by Monſ. Conflans, in that ever glorious and 
memorable action off Belleiſte, the 20th of November, 1759, where 
they fatally experienced the difference of our ſuperior ſkill, undaunted 
reſolution, and ſeamanſhip. This circumſtance is certainly the greateſt 
advantage a fleet to leeward can have, eſpecially when it blows hard, 
with a great ſea, One can hard! ny conenee the confuſion and diſorder 
ſudden guſts of wind occaſion between the men between decks, when 
the waves come pouring in, and lay a ſhip upon her broad-ſide, ſo. as 
often to endanger her overſetting, or going to the bottom before the 
ports can be ſecured. 1 

The fleet to leeward can eaſier cover any of their ſhips, that ſhould 
be diſabled in action, which muſt greatly embarraſs the fleet to wind- 
ward to effect, without running the riſk of being deſtroyed by the 
enemy in attempting it; however, theſe are diſaſters that both are 


equally * to. m7 


The fleet to leeward may eaſier make a retreat if beaten, whereas 
the flect to windward cannot ſo well eſcape, without being reduced to 
the neceſſity of forcing its way through the enemy's line, which muſt 
be attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. g 


3 REMARK, 
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REMARK. 


I am very well convinced that a fleet, which puts before the wind, 


runs a great riſque, if the enemy is in a condition to purſue it ; but then 
there are ſome circumſtances, wherein the fleet to leeward may boldly 
venture to crowd away before the wind ; that is to ſay, when night 
approaches, the wind freſhens, the ſea riſes, or the enemy is embar- 
raſſed with a convoy, which may prevent their purſuing them. 


Ex AM p I. E. 


The allies availed themſelves of theſe advantages, in the year 1689, 
off Bantry. The count de Chateau-renaud commanded the French fleet 
of 24 ſhips of the line, and convoyed 3000 men to Ireland, with a great 
quantity of ſtores, proviſions, and ammunition. My lord Herbert, who 
commanded a ſquadron of much the fame force, having intelligence 
that the French landed their troops in Bantry-bay, reſolved to go and 
attack them there, not doubting but he ſhould find them in ſome diſ- 
order: but the count had taken his meaſures ſo prudently, and was fo 


well prepared, that he advanced in good order to receive the Engliſh, 
and attacked them with ſo much bravery, that he ſoon obliged them 
to crowd away all the ſail they could make before the wind; pur- 
ſuing them till night put an end to the chace: and the count, having 
thus happily landed his troops, returned to Breſt, where he received 
the juſt applauſes due to his ſucceſsful expedition: having in eleven 
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days carried ſuccours into Ireland, beat the enemy, took a conſider- 
able convoy, and reconducted back again his fleet to Breſt in good 


order and condition. 
A more 
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A more particular explanation of the line of battle. 


We have already obſerved, that fleets in action ought to be ranged 
on two parallel lines ; for, if formed otherwiſe, by inclining in the 
van and rear, the headmoſt and ſternmoſt ſhips will be engaged, whilſt 


the ſhips in the center will be out of the reach of each othets guns: 


a conſequence too obvious to need any demonſtration. 


The ſhips ought to keep at a cable's length from each other, or 
cloſer, if judged convenient or neceſſary : otherwiſe, if too far aſunder, 
one ſhip of ſuch line will be expoſed to the fire of two ſhips at a time, 


from the cloſer and more regular line of the enemy ; as may be ſeen 


by the two lines GH and FE. 


REMARK. 
The ſize of the ſhips is likewiſe too important a point not to be 
properly conſidered in a line of battle, as it contributes more to its 
ſtrength than the number of the fleet, for two reaſons. 1, A large 
ſhip carries more guns, and heavier metal; ſo that a fleet conſiſting 
of ſuch ſhips is of greater force, than a more numerous fleet of ſmaller 
ſhips, though drawn up in a cloſer line ; becauſe they engage the enemy 
with more, as well as heavier artillery, in the ſame ſpace. 2. The great 
ſhips are ſtronger timbered, and conſequently better able to reſiſt 
the ſhot of the enemy; therefore of greater ſervice in action, than a 
fleet of ſmaller ſhips, notwithſtanding the advantage of a cloſer line; 
becauſe that each ſhip of the former is attacked only by a leſs number 
of guns of the latter, that can do her any damage. 
To 
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To form a line of battle from the order of retreat, 


I, 


Suppoſe the fleet AGF in a retreating form, to change it into a line 
of battle ; the headmoſt ſhip A muſt haul up upon a wind, and the 


reſt of the fleet running large four points on the ſame tack, will form 
itſelf in her wake, on the Line I H. 


RE MAR K I. 


This evolution is ſo regular, ſo ſimple, and ſhort, that it makes 
this order of retreat preferable to any other; for a fleet that retreats 
may be often obliged to come to action: it would be then greatly em- 
barraſſed, if it could not irimediately reſume the line again by ſo eaſy 
and regular a method as this. In effect, by way of illuſtration, let 
us ſuppoſe, that the enemy LL M preſs the fleet ſo cloſe in its purſuit, 
as to force it to come to an engagement ; then the (hips that were 
filing large, haul upon a wind all together, as ſoon as poſſible, on the 
larboard tack, the head A hauling up at the ſame time. This manœuvre 
(method of working) can cauſe no confuſion in the fleet : on the con- 
trary, it then preſents its ſides with greater advantage to the enemy; 
and the ſhips that range themſelves upon a wind in the wake of the 
ſhip A, will force between two fires the enemy's ſhips M. 


e 


We ſuppoſe that the enemy attack only one fide, for they will find it 
difficult in effect to attack both, without running the riſk at the ſame 
time of being ſeparated : but admit that the enemy did attack on both 

D | ſides, 
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ſides, you may ſtill perform the evolution equally the ſame; and the 
ſhips G F would preſent their ſides to the enemy, as well as when 
they were ſailing large or before the wind. 


* 


The ſailing form of a fleet. 


This failing order of a fleet is judged the beſt, and that which is put 
in practice upon moſt occaſions, whether upon expeditions, looking out 
for an enemy, &c. It conſiſts in dividing the fleet into three columns, 
AB, CD, EF, or parallel lines, either upon a wind or large, as the 
admiral may think moſt expedient : thus will the courſe and diſtance 
of the columns, as well as each ſhip's ſtation, be determined and regu- 
lated ; obſerving at the ſame time, that they keep a-breaſt of each 
other, as near as poſlible. 


inan . 


An evolution, to be perfect, ſhould be ſo uniform, that two or three 


ſhips might direct all the reſt, and ſhould put them under the neceſſity 
of doing what is required. 


RE MARK II. 

This manner of failing is, I think, to be preferred to any of the 
other forms: for thereby the fleet is cloſed as much as poſſible, and 
ready to be ranged or formed into any poſition or line, that the ad- 
miral ſhall judge proper. When you tack, you muſt be careful in pre- 
ferving the juſt diſtance between the columns ; in order to which, it 
will be beſt for the ſhips in general to regulate themſelves by ſome of 
the center ſhips of the column to windward, rather than the ſternmoſt, 
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as they are very often too far in the rear to follow their motions. That 
we may have ſome rule to obſerve, I have drawn up the following 
table, viz. 
5 — 3 What ſhip in the 
| 10 —— pth | 
Number of ſhips (28 —.— 7 | 
in each column, [2 5 —— 


weather column, the 
headmoſt ſhips in 


theleecolumn ſhould 


* 35 — 15 T follow in tacking. 


REMARK. 

The moſt natural courſe in this order of failing is to go neareſt 
upon a wind on either tack, or to go away large three or four points ; 
however, you may ſteer away more or leſs from the wind, or even 
right afore it, as you may judge molt proper. 


The form of a retreat. 


When a fleet is obliged to retreat in ſight of an enemy, the beſt 
way to ſecure its retreat will be by ſailing in a kind of half- moon, 
the admiral making the obtuſe angle A, and to windward in the form 
BAC ; one part of his fleet to fail on the ſtarboard, whilſt the other 
: goes away on the larboard tack : keeping the fire-ſhips, tranſports, &c. 
in the middle. 
| R E MARK I. 

This manner of ranging a fleet ſeems to me the moſt adviſeable, 
| becauſe the enemy can never approach thoſe that endeavour to eſcape, 
without expoſing themſelves at the ſame time to the fire of the ſhips 

| 7 mn 
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to windward : thus the enemy's ſhips D, can never approach the ſhips 
E, without expoſing themſelves at the fame time to the fire of the 
admiral A, as likewiſe to that of his feconds. If the admiral thinks 
this form gives too great an extent to his fleet, he may eaſily cloſe his 
wings or quarters, and make the half moon more complete; in the 
midſt of which he may place his convoy in ſafety. II 


EXAMPLE. 


This order of retreat was exactiy followed by the Dutch admiral 
Van Tromp, in his engagement with the Engliſh off Portland, in the 
year 1653. The Engliſh fleet confiſted of 70 fail, under the command 
of admical Blake ; and the Dutch were as ſtrong, convoying about 
200 rich merchant ſhips. The two fiects met off Portland, where the 
Englifh uſed their utmoſt efforts to bring on an action The Dutch 
had the advantage of the wind, and endeavoured to avoid an engage 
ment to preſerve their convoy; but Van Tromp, conſidering rightly, 


that if the wind ſhould happen to change, he muſt be under the neceſ— 
fity of fighting with leſs advantage, determined upon bearing down to 
the enemy, making his ſignal at the ſame time for the convoy to keep: 
to windward : he then divided his fleet into three ſquadrons, and at- 
tacked the enemy with great bravery ; they received him with equal 
reſolution, which made the action very deſperate on both fides, ſeveral 
ſhips being diſabled, ſunk, burnt, or deſtroyed ; and nothing but the 
darkneſs of the approaching night could ſeparate two ſuch obſtinate 


enemies: during which, each prepared to renew the action, that ſill 
remained undecided, with greater fury the next day. Van Tromp 
found bimſelf much embarraſſed how to act; but, after many delibera- 

tions, 
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tions, he reſolved at laſt upon that of a retreat: he therefore drew up 
his fleet into an half- moon, placing his convoy in the middle ; that is 
to fay, his own fhip to windward formed the obtufe angle of the half- 
moon, the reſt ranging themſelves on two lines upon a wind on the 
fame tack, in order to form the faces of the half-moon to cover their 
convoy. He then made what fail he could, and went away large, 
firing to the right and left of him, at all thoſe that attempted to inſult 
his wings or quarters : and would have entirely ſaved his convoy, if 
ſome of his ſhips had not baſely deferted him. The Engliſh ſhips im- 
mediately took the advantage of the intervals theſe ſhips left in the 
face of their floating hatf-moon, and carried off ſeveral of their mer- 
chant ſhips ; which obliged admiral Tromp to replace himſelf in the 
ne of battle as before, and continue the engagement till night ſhould 
give him an opportunity of reſuming his order of retreat. He was 
chaced the next day by the enemy; but, after fuſtaining a few broad- 
fides, he got ſafe into harbour, having acquired by his great valour 
and ſkill, a rich convoy to his country, that —— eſcaped falling 
a prey to. the enemy. 


RE MARK II. 
The moſt natural courſe in this form of ſailing is to ſteer away 
before the wind: but, if neceſſary, the ſhips may bear away large 
upon either tack, or even may keep cloſe upon a wind. 


RE MARE III. 


When you chace a fleet that endeavours to eſcape, you detach your 
beſt cruiſers after them, in order to pick up the ſtragglers, or force them 
tO 
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to windward : thus the enemy's ſhips D, can never approach the ſhips 
E, without expoſing themſelves at the fame time to the fire of the 


admiral A, as likewiſe to that of his feconds. If the admiral thinks 
this form gives too great an extent to his fleet, he may eafily cloſe his 


wings or quarters, and make the half moon more complete; in the 
midſt of which he may place his convoy in ſafety. 


EXAMPLE. 


This order of retreat was exactiy followed by the Dutch admiral 
Van Tromp, in his engagement with the Engliſh off Portland, in the 
year 1653. The Engliſh fleet confiſted of 70 fail, under the command 
of admical Blake ; and the Dutch were as ftrong, convoying about 
200 rich merchant ſhips. The two flects met off Portland, where the 
Engliſh ufed their utmoſt efforts to bring on an action. The Dutch 
had the advantage of the wind, and endeavoured to avoid an engage- 
ment to preſerve their convoy ; but Van Tromp, conſidering rightly, 


that if the wind ſhould happen to change, he muſt be under the neceſ- 
fity of fighting with leſs advantage, determined upon bearing down to 
the enemy, making his ſignal at the ſame time for the convoy to keep 
to windward : he then divided his fleet into three ſquadrons, and at- 
tacked the enemy with great bravery ; they received him with equal 
reſolution, which made the action very deſperate on both fides, ſeveral 
ſhips being diſabled, ſunk, burnt, or deſtroyed ; and nothing but the 
darkneſs of the approaching night could ſeparate two ſuch obſtinate 
enemies : during which, each prepared to renew the action, that Mill 
remained undecided, with greater fury the next day. Van Tromp 
found bimſelf much embarraſſed how to act; but, after many delibera- 


tions, 
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tions, he reſolved at laſt upon that of a retreat: he therefore drew up 
his fleet into an half- moon, placing his convoy in the middle; that is 
to ſay, his own ſhip to windward formed the obtufe angle of the half- 
moon, the reſt ranging themſelves on two lines upon a wind on the 
fame tack, in order to form the faces of the half- moon to cover their 
convoy. He then made what fail he could, and went away large, 
firing to the right and left of him, at all thoſe that attempted to infult 
his wings or quarters: and would have entirely ſaved his convoy, if 
ſome of his ſhips had not baſely deferted him. The Engliſh ſhips im- 
mediately took the advantage of the intervals theſe ſhips left in the 
face of their floating half-moon, and carried off ſeveral of their mer- 
chant ſhips ; which obliged admiral Tromp to replace himſelf in the 
line of battle as before, and continue the engagement till night ſhould 
give him an opportunity of reſuming his order of retreat. He was 
chaced the next day by the enemy ; but, after ſuſtaining a few broad- 
fides, he got ſafe into harbour, having acquired by his great valour 
and fkill, a rich convoy to his country, that Lg eſcaped falling 
a prey to the enemy. 


Rrmank HI. 


The moſt natural courſe in this form of failing is to ſteer away 
before the wind: but, if neceſſary, the ſhips may bear away large 
upon either tack, or even may keep cloſe upon a wind. 


 REemaRrsg III. 


When you chace a fleet that endeavours to eſcape, you detach your 
beſt cruiſers after them, in order to pick up the ſtragglers, or force them 


to 
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to action; the body of the victorious fleet ſhould keep the ſame order 


22 


or line with the enemy, as nigh as poſſible, to be ready for action, if 
neceſſary. This is only to be underſtood, when the fleet that is chaced 
may not be ſo inferior to the other, but that it may hazard an action; 
for if the one bears no proportion to the other, they muſt bear down 
upon them in the ſame manner as a conquering army aſhore carries all 
before it, when it has forced an enemy's camp. Otherwiſe, were the 
conquerors to wait to draw up in form, the enemy would undoubtedly 


take the advantage of ſuch an opportunity to make their eſcape. 


To guard a ſtreight or paſſage. 


In order to protect the entrance into any ſtreight or paſſage in the 
moſt effectual manner, you ſhould have a fleet double in number to 
that which would force its way through; then you muſt make two 
diviſions, the one to keep on one ſide, whilſt the other kept on the 
contrary fide. Thus, in order to guard the ſtreight AE, that the fleet 
CD may not paſs through, one ſquadron AB cruiſes on one fide, whilſt 
EF cruiſes on the other : therefore when the enemy CD preſent them- 
ſelves at the entrance, the ſquadron EF to 'windward crowds all the 
fail they can, before the wind upon them, at the ſame time that the 
ſquadron AB keeps its wind to intercept them. So that, in this man- 
ner, it will be impoſſible for the ſquadron CD to eſcape, by any me- 
thod, or manceuvre, it may attempt. | 


RE MAR K. 


If theſe precautions are not taken, and that the ſquadron, ordered 


to guard the paſſage, ſhould find itſelf to leeward, as AB, the enemy 
CD 
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CD may, by keeping cloſe along the weather ſhore E, eſcape the 
purſuit, and elude all the efforts ſuch a ſquadron may make to prevent 
their getting through. If the ſquadron that guards the paſſage ſhould 
be ſtationed to windward, as EF, the ſhips CD may edge away to 
leeward, and range cloſe along the coaſt A of the ſtreight ; and the many 
occurrences that happen at ſea, may give them an opportunity of amuſing 
the enemy, till night comes on to favour their eſcape. 


EXAMPLE, 

Had the allies uſed theſe precautions in the year 1690, they might 
have prevented the French ſquadron from paſſing through the ſtreights 
of Gibraltar to join the reſt of the fleet off Breſt. The count de 
Chateau-renaud had but 5 large and 2 ſmall ſhips, and the allies had 
above 20 : it would have been an eaſy matter for them to have ex- 
tended themſelves on both ſides of the ſtreights, in two ſquadrons, 
either much ſuperior to the enemy. However, they choſe to keep on 
the weather-ſhore, in order to have it more in their power, as they 
thought, to bear down on the French, whenever they ſhould attempt 
to puſh through. The count preſents himſelf at the entrance of the 
ſtreight a few hours before night, with a light breeze of wind at S. E. 
diſcovers the Engliſh over on the coaſt of Barbary : the valour fo natural 
to the count de Chateau-renaud, made him deſpiſe a danger the more 
it ſeemed inevitable; he puts his little ſquadron into good order, ad- 
vancing with an air of boldneſs, as if he were determined to diſpute 
the advantage of the wind with the enemy : but, night coming on, 
he puſhes for the entrance of the ſtreights ; the wind, tide, all fa- 


youred him: the Engliſh crowded all the fail they could after him; 
: 


but 
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but all their efforts were in vain, for they ſcon loſt fight of him, with- 
out being able to account far ſo extraordinary an eſcape, 


To force through a paſlage. 
I. 


There are who maintain, that, in order to force through a paſſage or 
ſtreight, the ſhips ſhould be drawn up in two columns, placing the 
ſmaller ſhips in the head, and the larger in the rear, with the fire- 
ſhips, &c. between the two lines: however, ſuch a poſition has, 1 
think, its inconveniencies, becauſe, if the two columns ſhould be too 
far aſunder, they might run the hazard of being parted by ſome un- 
foreſeen accident, or perhaps cut off : and, if too cloſe, they may be 
doubled, that is to ſay, the enemy attacking them on all ſides, may 
ſurround them, and place them between two fires. 


II. 


I ſhould chuſe rather to range ſuch a ſquadron in the form of a 
retreat, by cloſing a little the wings or quarters, to give them the leſs 
extent ; in that manner, the ſquadron could never be attacked, with- 


out being able to defend itſelf from all quarters to greater advantage, 
than in the former poſition. 


EXAMPLE. 


The eſſential point of the commanding- officer, who attempts to 
force a paſſage, is to know how to avail himſelf of the reigning winds 
which may beſt favour his deſigns, as happily as the count de Tourville 
did 
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did in the year 1689. The king had appointed him to command a 
ſquadron againſt the allies ; but then he was to conduct thoſe ſhips 
from the coaſt of Provence to join the fleet at Breſt, which required 
no ſmall addreſs and ability to accompliſh, as the allies were cruiſing 
off Uſhant, to prevent their junction; but the French admiral, by his 
great ſkill and experience in maritime affairs, ſucceeded to his wiſh, 
by waiting patiently, however hazardous, for a ſtrong S. W. wind, 
which happened to blow a few days after; too violent for the ene- 


my to keep on the coaſt, and gave him the pleaſure and ſatisfaction of 
arriving ſafe at Breſt, with a ſhift of wind again at N. W. to the 


no ſmall mortification of the enemy, whoſe vigilance he had fo unex- 
pectedly baffled, whilſt they were obliged to ſteer for the channel. 


*.* The ſecond part of the treatiſe of L'Hoſte regards only the 
changing the diſpoſitions of the ſeveral ſquadrons of a fleet, into 
the van, rear, &c. methods obvious and eaſy in the practice, 
and therefore rather matter of mathematical ſpeculation and 
amuſement, than of real uſe at ſea: as are likewiſe the third 
and fourth parts. 


E PART 
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P A 5 
Of the motions of a fleet before it is formed into 
lines or orders. 5 


Explanation of the ſubject. 


HIS part I look upon as the moſt difficult, and to require the 
the moſt conſummate knowledge and experience of the whole 
naval military art: I am far from preſuming to lay down. rules on ſo 
important a ſubject to the admirals or commanding-officers of fleets or 
ſquadrons ; I quote only examples; for, nothing can be aſcertained in 
theory in ſuch extraordinary circumſtances as ſometimes attend fleets. 
and ſquadrons in their ſeveral ſtations, whether in open roads or har- 
bours, &c. It is the great genius of the hero, improved by expe- 
rience, that forms the general or admiral; I here only make ſome 
general reflections, and draw inferences from ſome few examples, that 
I have ſeen and read of, which will convey more inſtruction and weight 
than any thoughts of my own that I can pretend to- offer on ſo vaſt 
and extenſive a ſubject: in ſhort, there are ſome caſes ſo doubtful, 
that they can be no otherwiſe determined or guarded againſt, than by 
the circumſtances that may happen on thoſe occaſions ; ſuch as, how 
- an admiral is to act, and how to diſpoſe his fleet, when he finds bim- 
ſelf greatly inferior to the enemy. There are ſcarce any rules to be 


preſcribed in ſo dangerous a ſituation ; reſolution, bravery, and ſuperior 


{kill, we often ſee overcome every other deficienc in the courſe of an 
; engagement. There is a vaſt difference between a land and ſea action; 
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a land- army, when it is inferior, can entrench, and avail itſelf of 
many advantages, as woods, rivers, defiles, &c. yet at ſea, there is 
no other reſource but in the wind, which is too precarious and incon- 
ſtant to depend upon: we ſhould judge of a naval-army, as of an 
army at land, which may be ſurprized in an open champain country, 
where neither time nor place will admit of an opportunity to entrench 
or ſecure itſelf; I ſhould there fore think that ſuch an army would 
be greatly at a loſs how to extricate itſelf in the like fituation, when 
attacked by a much ſuperior force. 


. . 


To anchor. 


When a fleet comes to an anchor, there are five circumſtances to 
be conſidered, 1. That the ground be good and holding; 2. That the 
place be well ſheltered againſt the reigning winds, that blow on the 
coaſt where you anchor; 3. That you may eaſily get under fail with 
the ſame wind that may ſerve an enemy, and at the ſame time be able 
to diſpute the advantage of the wind with them. 4. That you can 
readily form the line as ſoon as you get under fail. 5. That the ſhips 
may have room to keep clear of each other in getting under way : 
in order to which we ſhould give the ſhips a good berth, when we 
come to anchor making one or many lines, about three cables length 


aſunder, and 120 fathom between each ſhip. 


EXAMPLE, 


It was no doubt by ſuch wiſe precautions, that the duke of York 


ſaved his fleet in Solebay in the year 1672 ; it was compoſed of 60 En- 
E 2 | glich 
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gliſh and 30 French ſhips ; his royal highneſs kept the ſea a long time 
to draw out the Dutch to a deciſive action: but ſeeing they ſtill per- 
ſiſted to ſecure themſelves amidſt the banks and ſhoals of their own 
coaſt, and could not by any means force them to a battle, he took the 
reſolution of returning to Solebay, to refreſh and recruit his men with 
proper neceſſaries. Admiral de Ruyter, who commanded the Dutch 
fleet, thought proper not to let ſlip ſo happy a conjuncture, as he 
imagined, of ſurpriſing the Engliſh as they lay at an anchor in the 
road : he accordingly ſet fail with all his fleet, which was equal to the 
duke of York's, on the 6th of June, and ſtretched over on the Engliſh 
coaſt, with the wind at N. E. for Solebay, where he did not doubt 
but he ſhould meet with the enemy in ſome diſorder and confuſion ; 
but the duke, like an experienced officer, ordered the count d'Etrees, 
vice-admiral, and afterwards marechal of France, who commanded 
the van, to anchor out in the offing, placing himſelf, with the reſt of 
his fleet in ſach a manner, as to enable him to receive the Dutch ad- 
miral in a proper poſition, whenever he ſhould be informed of his 
coming. Upon his appearance, the count d'Etrees formed the line with | 
incredible alertneſs, kept cloſe to the wind, and having ſtretched out 
the length of the ſquadron of Zealand, commanded by vice-admiral 
Barker, begun the action, the 7th of June at 8 in the morning, and 
fought the enemy with ſuch bravery, that ſeveral of their ſhips were 
diſabled : he had even made the proper diſpoſition to re-tack, and 
charge through Barker's ſquadron, if the calm, which came on, had 
not prevented his glorious deſign. The duke of York was engaged at 
the ſame time with de Ruyter, whilſt the earl of Sandwich in the rear 
attacked the Dutch rear-admiral Van'Ghent : but the clouds of ſmoak 


being 
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being diſperſed, and the ſhips no longer under command in the calm, 
the two fleets found themſelves ſo intermixed and embarraſſed with 
each other, as greatly heightened the horror of the action, and made 
it the bloodieſt that ever was fought. The gallant earl of Sandwich 
periſhed with his ſhip, that was ſet on fire by a Dutch fire-ſhip : ſoon 
after which his death was revenged by that of the admiral of the Am- 
ſterdam ſquadron, and by the loſs of two Dutch line of battle ſhips, 
one of which was taken, and the other ſunk. The duke of York 
ſhifted his flag twice. In fine, the battle laſted with incredible ob- 
ſtinacy on both ſides till night, which favoured the retreat of the 
Dutch ; the duke purſued them next day home to their very banks, 
where, having ſheltered themſelves, they eſcaped a total defeat from 
the hands of a victorious enemy. 


RE MARK I. 


I do not enter into a detail of rowing guard at nights, &c. and the 
other neceſſary precautions that a commanding-officer ſhall ſee proper 
to take, according to the ſeveral circumſtances and ſituation of his fleet, 
as they make no part of the defign I propoſed to myſelf in this treatiſe. 


ann II. 


We ſee by the preceding example how important and neceſſary it 
is to be always in readineſs to get under ſail, to receive an enemy; 


and we may learn by the following example how dangerous it is to 
wait for an enemy at anchor. 


EXAMPLE. 
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EXAMPLE. 


The marechal duke de Vivonne, viceroy of Sicily for the king of 
France, having intelligence that the enemy, after the engagement off 
Aguſta, had retired to the port of Palermo, reſolved to go and attack 
them in the road. He accordingly embarked on board the Sceptre, 
commanded by Monſ. de Tourville, as commodore, who hoiſted an 
admiral's flag, and arrived the 2d of June, 1676, in fight of Palermo, 
having 27 ſhips of the line and 25 gallies. He ſent his cruiſers 
to reconnoitre the poſition of the enemy, who brought him intel- 
ligence, that they confiſted of 27 ſhips, and 29 gallies, and lay at 
anchor in a line, fronting the fort of Caſtel-del-Mar, and under its 
cannon, were defended on the right by the grand tower, and the artil- 
lery of the ramparts of the city ; and on the left by the batteries of the 
mole. The marquis de Priuli, chef d'eſcadre, (commodore) was de- 
tached with 9 ſhips, and 5 fire-ſhips, and the chevaliers de Bretevil and 
Bethormas with 7 gallies to bear down upon. the enemy to the left; all 
which was executed with ſo much bravery and reſolution, that the 
van-guardof the enemy were obliged to cut and lip, and run aſhore under 
the batteries of the town, where our fire-ſhips burnt three of their ſhips 
to the water's edge : the whole was deſtroyed by the French with very 
little lof. 


To gain the wind. 


A numerous fleet generally gains but little by plying to windward : 
however, they are ſometimes obliged to make what fail they can, to 


keep the advantage of the wind; and to continue ſtanding off and on 


for 
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for ſeveral tacks, leſt they ſhould fall to leeward, and loſe the ad- 
vantage they had already gained. On which I make the following 


reflectiòns. 
| 


A fleet that is obliged to keep plying to windward, muſt, if poſſible, 
tack all together, and continue as long as they can upon each tack ; 
becauſe that in tacking one ſucceſſively after the other, one ſhip is 
ſometimes forced to bear away a little for another to give her room to 
tack, leſt ſhe ſhould fall on board of her; beſides, if they make but 
thort trips, they muſt be obliged to tack ſo much the oftener, and con- 
ſequently loſe what ground they had before gained to windward. 


To difpute the wind with the enemy. 


I. 

The fleet to leeward ſhould avoid extending itſelf the length of the 
enemy's line, in order to oblige them to edge down upon theirs, if 
they intend to attack them; which will be a means, if they till perſiſt 
in doing ſo, of looſing the advantage of the wind. 


REMARK. 


It is impoſſible for a fleet to leeward to gain to windward ſo long 
as the enemy keep their wind, without a change happens in their fa- 
your. Therefore all that a fleet to leeward can do muſt be to wait 
with patience for ſuch a happy change, which they will undoubtedly 
avail themſelves of, as well as any miſtake or inadvertency the enemy 


may commit in the mean time. And as long as the fleet to leeward 


does not extend its line the length of the enemy's, it will be impoſſible 


for 
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for the latter to bring them to action, without running the hazard, by 
bearing down, of loſing the advantage of the wind, which both fleets 
will be ſo deſirous of preſerving. 

II. 

In fine, that an admiral may benefit by the ſhifts of wind that fre- 
quently happen, he muſt in a manner foreſee them; which will not ap- 
pear ſo extraordinary to officers of any experience, who know what winds 
reign moſt on the coaſt, or off the head-lands where they may expect 
an enemy : and though an admiral may be ſometimes out in his con- 
jecture, he alſo as often ſucceeds ſo happily as to gain the n 
of his enemy. 


EXAMPL.E. : 


Mionſ. du Queſne, the French admiral, by his ſuperior ſkill in theſe 
particulars, gained a conſiderable advantage over the Dutch fleet, when 
he engaged them off Strombolo in the year 1676. He waited till the 
next day for a ſhift of wind, which happened in his favour as he foreſaw, 
and gave him an opportunity of tacking to windward of the enemy, 
and bearing down upon them in good order ; an advantage they ne- 
glected the day before, which fatal overſight they could never after- 
wards recover, 

Fa III. | 
The diſpoſition or projecting of headlands, of currents in the Medi- 
terranean, and tides in the ocean, contribute greatly towards gaining N 
the wind of the enemy: for ſometimes you may only range a coaſt 
along, or keep out in the offing, to gain a few leagues upon a tack ; 
and, I may fay, I think with juſtice, that the knowledge of theſe ad- 

1 * vantages 
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advantages is as eſſential to an admiral at ſea, as the geography of the 
feveral countries, with their woods, roads, courſe of rivers, &c. he is 


obliged to march through, is to a general of an army aſhore. 


3 
The fleet to windward ought to keep the enemy, as much as poſlible, 
always a-breaſt of it; becauſe, by doing ſo, they will preſerve the ad- 
vantage they may have, unleſs the wind greatly changes againſt them. 
They ſhould force them likewiſe to keep their wind, unleſs they think 
it more prudent not to engage; but when that is the caſe, they 
ſhould keep entirely out of ſight of the enemy. 


To avoid an action. 
1. 


The fleet to windward can never be forced to engage; becauſe it 
can always continue on that tack, which keeps the enemy at the 
greateſt diſtance from it, by ſtretching out upon one tack, whilſt 
they continue upon the other. 


REMARK. 


If the wind was not ſo ſubject to change, it would be very eaſy for 
the fleet to windward to keep in fight of the enemy, without being, 
under any apprehenſions of being forced to come to action; but the 
inconſtancy of the wind obliges the moſt experienced admirals to avoid 
meeting the enemy, when they think it improper to engage them. The 
reaſon of this maxim is founded upon the impoſſibility of an inferior 
flect's ayoiding an action, when in preſence for any time of a ſuperior 
fleet. 
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IL 

If the fleet that endeavours to avoid coming to action be to leeward, 
they will edge away the ſame as the enemy: but, at the ſame time, 
they ſhould not go away right a-fore the wind, without making their 
retreat in a half-moon, if in ſight of the enemy, So that the fleet to 
leeward, which is not for engaging, ſeeing the enemy ſtill perſiſt in 
chacing them, will bear away as they do, in order to keep them at the 
ſame diſtance. 


RR M A R E. 


There are ſome circumſtances in which the fleet to leeward may put 
a- fore the wind, without ranging it into the order of a retreat; that is, 
when it only deſigns to prolong the engagement, or is reſolved to en- 
gage the enemy, if they ſtill continue to purſue them to bring them to 
action. But, except on ſuch extraordinary occaſions, the form of a 
retreat puts the fleet into the beſt poſture of defence, and with the leaſt 
hazard and danger. 


To force the enemy to action. | 


Aon  E 


We may look upon the following propoſition as a general maxim. 
When two fleets of equal force remain long in ſight, they may alter- 
nately force each other to bring on an action. The following reaſons . 
ſupport this maxim. | 

I. 

If the fleet that wants to bring on an engagement is to leeward, they 

muſt endeayour to keep on that tack which forereaches moſt upon the 
2 55 enemy, 
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enemy, that they may keep them better in view, till the wind may 
happen to change in their favour. 


RE MAR EK I. 


The leaſt experience at ſea will ſerve to convince us, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible for a fleet that once diſcovers itſelf to the enemy, ever to 
retire or eſcape, unleſs it ſecures itſelf in ſome port or harbour; for 
fleets are generally at ſea at a ſeaſon of the year, when the nights are 
very ſhort, and the days long ; ſo that any ſtratagems or falſe courſes 
they may uſe, will avail them but little to eſcape the purſuit of a watch- 

ful enemy : beſides, a fleet would not run the hazard of crowding too 
much fail by night, for fear of being ſeparated, which may be attended 
with fatal conſequences. A recent example of ſuch conduct, I 
ſaw in Monſ. de la Clue, in 1759, who, by crowding away too much 
fail at night, to puſh through the gut of Gibraltar with a ſtrong eaſterly 
wind, before morning loſt ſight of half his fleet, and ſubjected himſelf 
of courſe, by ſuch imprudence to fall much the eaſier victim to admiral 
Boſcawen, who was in cloſe purſuit of him with his whole ſquadron, 
and engaged him the next day with double his force ; which obliged 
the French admiral to make a running fight, though it availed him but 
little, as five out of his ſmall ſquadron were burnt or taken on the coaſt 
of Portugal. 


Ax IOM II. 
It is ſcarcely poſſible for a much inferior fleet to remain long in 
preſence of an enemy, without being forced to an action. 1. A fleet 


that is ſuperior in number may ſend a detachment of its beſt cruiſers 


after the flying ſquadron, and ſoon bring it to action. 2. It may divide 
F 2 | itſelf 
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IL 

If the fleet that endeavours to avoid coming to action be to leeward, 
they will edge away the ſame as the enemy: but, at the ſame time, 
they ſhould not go away right a-fore the wind, without making their 
retreat in a half-moon, if in fight of the enemy, So that the fleet to 
leeward, which is not for engaging, ſeeing the enemy ſtill perſiſt in 
chacing them, will bear away as they do, in order to keep them at the 
ſame diſtance. 


RMA MA R K. 


There are ſome circumſtances in which the fleet to lee ward may put 
a- fore the wind, without ranging it into the order of a retreat; that is, 
when it only deſigns to prolong the engagement, or is reſolved to en- 
gage the enemy, if they ſtill continue to purſue them to bring them to 
action. But, except on ſuch extraordinary occaſions, the form of a 
retreat puts the fleet into the beſt poſture of defence, and with the leaſt 
hazard and danger. 


To force the enemy to action. 


AK 0 0 


We may look upon the following propoſition as a general maxim. 


When two fleets of equal force remain long in ſight, they may alter- 


nately force each other to bring on an action. The following reaſons 


ſupport this maxim. 
I. 
If the fleet that wants to bring on an engagement is to lee ward, they 


muſt endeavour to keep on that tack which forereaches moſt upon the 
2 | enemy, 
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enemy, that they may keep them better in view, till the wind may 
happen to change in their favour. 


RE MAR EK I. 


The leaſt experience at ſea will ſerve to convince us, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible for a fleet that once diſcovers itſelf to the enemy, ever to 
retire or eſcape, unleſs it ſecures itſelf in ſome port or harbour; for 
fleets are generally at ſea at a ſeaſon of the year, when the nights are 
very ſhort, and the days long; ſo that any ſtratagems or falſe courſes 
they may uſe, will avail them but little to eſcape the purſuit of a watch- 

ful enemy: beſides, a fleet would not run the hazard of crowding too 
much ſail by night, for fear of being ſeparated, which may be attended 
with fatal conſequences. A recent example of ſuch conduct, I 
ſaw in Monſ. de la Clue, in 1759, who, by crowding away too much 
fail at night, to puſh through the gut of Gibraltar with a ſtrong eaſterly 
wind, before morning loſt ſight of half his fleet, and ſubjected himſelf 
of courſe, by ſuch imprudence to fall much the eaſier victim to admiral 
Boſcawen, who was in cloſe purſuit of him with his whole ſquadron, 
and engaged him the next day with double his force ; which obliged 
the French admiral to make a running fight, though it availed him but 


little, as five out of his ſmall ſquadron were burnt or taken on the coaſt 
of Portugal. | 


Axiom I: 

It is ſcarcely poſſible for a much inferior fleet to remain long in 
preſence of an enemy, without being forced to an action. 1. A fleet 
that is ſuperior in number may ſend a detachment of its beſt cruiſers 
after the flying ſquadron, and ſoon bring it to action. 2. It may divide 
F 2 itſelf 
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itſelf into three ſquadrons, leaving a conſiderable interval between each; 


then, whatever courſe the enemy may take to eſcape, one or other will 
be always ready to intercept it. 


R E MAR K. 
The only reſource an inferior ſquadron can have in ſuch eircum- 
ſtances, is to bear away in the form of a half-moon : though even 
then, it can have no great hopes of avoiding an engagement, if the 


enemy perſiſts in chacing it to bring it to action, unleſs they ſteer for 


ſome harbour or friendly aſylum to ſecure themſelves in. 


Co ROLLARY. 


We may from all this draw the following concluſive inference, that 
it is almoſt impoflible for an inferior fleet, under any pretext whatever, 


to continue long in preſence of one greatly ſuperior to it, without 
being forced to action. 


To double an enemy. 


To facilitate which the ſuperior fleet muſt endeavour to ſtretch out 
the length of the enemy's line, and, at the ſame time leaving ſome 
ſhips a-ſtern, to cloſe and double upon that of the enemy's, and force 
them between two fires. h 


RE MARE I. 


If the ſuperior fleet is to windward, it may ſo much the eaſier double 
its rear upon that of the enemy's, and force it between two fires ; and 5 
even if it ſhould be to leeward, it ſhould likewiſe leave ſome ſhips 
a-ſtern of it, becauſe of the wind's often changing during the action; 
beſides, 
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beſides, the fleet to leeward may inſenſibly edge away in the heat of 
the engagement to give its rear an opportunity of doubling upon the 
enemy, by immediately luffing up cloſe to the wind again. 


RE MAR EK II. 


I know there are, who maintain, that the enemy's line ſhould be 
doubled a-head rather than a-ſtern : becauſe, ſav they, if the enemy's 
van 1s once put into diſorder, it will of courſe fall a-ſtern upon the reſt 

of the line, and throw it into confuſion : but, on the contrary, I am 
of opinion, that the ſhips will be leſs expoſed, and find it ſafer to 
double upon the enemy's line a-ſtern : for if a ſhip ſhould be diſabled 
a-head, I cannot ſee how ſhe can recover her own line again ; whereas, 
if a ſhip ſhould be diimaſted in attempting the ſame in the enemy's 
rear, ſhe cannot be attacked by any of their line, without expoſing 
themſelves at the ſame time to the fire of two ſhips.; therefore may re- 


main a-ſtern out of danger, till ſhe has repaired her damages again. 


RE MARK III. 


Jam equally of opinion, that, if the ſhips E, M, of the fleet CD, 
had doubled the head A, they would run a great hazard of being 
deſtroyed : for, if the ſhip E ſhould be diſabled, how can ſhe recover 
her own line again? how eaſy might the enemy deſtroy her? On 
the contrary, (Fig. II.) if the ſhips LN, of the fleet FG, have doubled 
the rear I of the enemy, and the ſhip L ſhould be diſabled, ſhe may 
remain a-ſtern, without being under any apprehenſion from the rear J. 


which is already hard preſſed by the ſhips G, N. 


EXAMPL E 


* 
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EXAMPLE. 


Nothing can illuſtrate this method of working a fleet better, than 
the famous engagement off la Hogue in the year 1692, between the 
count de Tourville and admiral Ruſſel. The French, having the wind, 
bore down in good order upon the Engliſh : but, being at the ſame time 
ſo much inferior in number, it was impoſſible for them to extend their 
line the length of the enemy's ; therefore could not prevent the Engliſh 
from extending their rear a great way a-ſtern of the French, which 
made their line ſo much the longer in attempting it, and conſequently 
the ſhips wider aſunder, (a great diſadvantage againſt a cloſe line :) 
The wind, which was at firſt at S. W. changing to the N. W. gave 
the rear of the Engliſh an opportunity of ſtill cloſing its line more, 
and doubling upon the French ; ſo that the count de Tourville with 
his diviſion, ſoon found himſelf ſurrounded by his enemies on all ſides, 
in which unlucky fituation he diſtinguiſhed himſelf with the greateſt 
bravery and reſolution imaginable, though overpowered by numbers, 
whoſe great ſuperiority of force could be no longer reſiſted. 


To avoid being doubled. 


To prevent any part of the enemy's line from doubling upon yours, 
you mult not ſuffer them to extend any.of their ſhips beyond your rear ; 
in order to which, there are ſeveral methods to be taken when your 
fleet is inferior in number. 


I. 
If you are to windward, you need not extend your line the length 


of the enemy's van, but attack their ſecond diviſion F with your van A3 
by 
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by which means their firſt diviſion FG will be in a manner uſeleſs ; and 
if they ſhould ſtretch out a-head to tack upon you, they will loſe too 
much time, and run the riſk of being ſeparated by the calm which 
generally happens in the courſe of a ſea-engagement, occaſioned by 
the continual diſcharge of cannon on both ſides ; you may even leave a 
great opening in the center E, provided you take the neceſſary precau- 
tions to prevent your van-guard from being cut off: and thus, however 
inferior you may be in number, you will have it in your power to in- 
terrupt the enemy's line from extending itſelf beyond, or a-ſtern of, 
your rear. 


EXAMPLE. 


Admiral Herbert's method of ranging his fleet, when he engaged the 


French off Beachy-head, in the year 1690, was generally approved of. 


He had ſome few ſhips leſs than the enemy, and was reſolved to uſe 
his utmoſt efforts againſt their rear; to effect which, he ordered the firſt 
diviſion of the Dutch to bear down upon the ſecond diviſion of the 
French, at the ſame time opening his fleet in the center, leaving a great 
ſpace a-breaſt of the main body. of the enemy. He then cloſes his 
rear, which he oppoſes to theirs, keeping himſelf with his diviſion at 
ſome diſtance a-breaſt of the center : then cloſing his ſhips, as much 
as poſſible, he oppoſes them to the enemy's rear, at the ſame time 
reſerving his own diviſion to attack the French, if they ſhould attempt 
to ,puſh through the opening in the middle, in order to double upon 
the Dutch. By this method, (which ſhewed great forethought and 
experience,) he rendered the enemy's firſt diviſion almoſt uſeleſs, becauſe 
of its being obliged to ſtretch out a long way a-head to tack upon his 


van: 
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van: and the calm, which afterwards came on, had, in a great meaſure, 


deprived it of partaking of the danger and glory of the aCtion. 
IT. 


428 ; 
If the inferior fleet, is to leeward, you might leave a greater interval 


in the centerfind leſs in the van ; but then you ſhould have a ſmall 
corps de reſerve of capital ſhips and fire-ſhips, that the enemy may 


not take the advantage of the intervals in your fleet to cut off your line. 
8 A y y 


III. 
There are ſome again for giving it as a general rule, that the com- 
manding officers of the inferior fleet ſnould oppoſe themſelves to the 
reſpective general officers of the enemy; by this means ſeveral of their 


ſhips will remain uſeleſs in the intervals, and will be rendered incapable 


of doubling upon you. 
REMARK. 

This method has its inconveniencies, . becauſe the van and rear of 
each diviſion is expoſed to the fire of two ſhips at a time, and does not 
ſecure the laſt diviſion from the hazard of being doubled by the enemy's 
rear ; but, 'to remedy'this, you may place the larger ſhips in the van 
and rear of each diviſion, and order it ſo, that the laſt diviſion may 


not have it in its power to extend its rear a-ſtern of yours, 


IV. 

Again, others will have it, that the three ſquadrons of the inferior 
fleet ſhould attack each a ſquadron of the ſuperior fleet; obſerving at the 
ſame time, that each ſquadron extend its line far enough to prevent 
the oppoſite line from leaving any ſhips a-ſtern of it, but rather a-head. 
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V. 

In fine, there are who rather chuſe, that the inferior fleet ſhould 
ſtretch its line ſo long, as to leave a great diſtance between the ſhips, 
that it may extend its line the length of the enemy's ; but I think this 
laſt is the worſt method that can be taken; becauſe it gives the enemy 
all the advantage it can deſire of exerting its whole force upon the in- 
ferior line: though it muſt be allowed, upon certain occaſions, this 
method would be very proper to follow ; ſuch as, when the enemy's 


ſhips, though more in number, are not of ſuch force and weight of 
metal as the ſhips of the inferior fleet. 


To receive a fleet that bears down upon you. 


The fleet to leeward ſeeing the enemy bear down upon it, will of 
courſe range itſelf, as expeditiouſly as poſſible, into a line of battle, 
by edging away a little, to gain as much time as may be neceſſary to 
form the line without confuſion. They ſhould not omit at the ſame 


time leaving ſome ſmall intervals between the diviſions, that the fleet 


may be the better able to diſtinguiſh, and have more room for action: 


then each commander will exert his utmoſt to keep his ſhip a-breaſt 
of any ſhip of the enemy's, that happens to fall to his lot; either 


by making more or leſs ſail, or even tacking, (if abſolutely neceſſary,) 
to preſerve his ſtation with regard to the enemy. 


To force through the enemy's line. 


| I. 
Me find in the ſeveral relations of the wars between the Engliſh and 
Dutch, that they had often alternately traverſed and charged through 


G each 
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each other's fleets ; that is to ſay, the fleet to leeward CHD, having 
ſtretched out a little a-head, tacked upon the enemy AB, and forced 
through their line at E, then retacking upon them immediately at C, 
on the other fide, gained the wind of them ; but then again, the others, 
in their turn, regained the ſame advantage of them, and cut them off from 
their line. Thus they mutually traverſed each other, cutting off and 
deſtroying one another's ſhips, with an invincible — and OP 
not to be deſcribed. 


RE MAR k. 


This manner of fighting and working a fleet is equally daring and 
hazardous, and requires the moſt conſummate ability as well as expe- 
rience, to ſucceed in it ſo happily as the count d'Etrees did in an en- 
gagement with the Dutch in the Texel in the year 1673. He traverſed 
and charged through the ſquadron of Zealand, gained the wind of 
them, and threw them into ſuch diſorder, that the victory, which was 
before doubtful, now manifeſtly declared in his favour. 


II. 

I ſhould think it eaſy for the fleet to wind ward to hinder the enemy 
to lee ward from forcing through their line; which, whenever they 
attempted, the other fleet may tack at the ſame time all together, 
and thereby prevent them effectually from ſucceeding. 


193 * 

I therefore cannot fee, why we ſhould be under any apprehenſion 
from a fleet that attempts to force through our line: I am even of 
opinion, that it ſhould never be put in practice but in the following 
circumſtances. Such as being ſometimes obliged to it, to avoid 
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a greater evil; if the enemy ſhould leave a great opening in the center, 


and render part of your fleet uſeleſs ; or if a number of ſhips ſhould 


be diſabled, &c. 
I V. 


You are ſometimes obliged to traverſe the enemy's line to diſengage 
ſome of your own ſhips, which may happen to be cut off; in that caſe, 
you muſt boldly riſk ſomething, at the ſame time not to forget the 
neceſſary precautions. 1. To cloſe your ſhips as much as poſſible. 
2. To make all the fail you can, without waiting to attack the enemy 
as you force through their line. 3. As ſoon as you have got through 
you ſhould tack again without loſs of time, leſt the enemy ſhould ſtand 
on, upon the ſame tack with the ſhips that had broke through their 
line. N 
EXAMPLE. 

Admiral de Ruyter put this fort of traverſes in practice to the greateſt 
advantage, when he beat the Engliſh fleet under general Monk in the 
year 1666, three days ſucceſſively, on the north coaft of England. 


How to divide a fleet. 


When a fleet conſiſts of 60 fail of the line, the admiral divides it 
firſt into three ſquadrons, each of which has its diviſions ; and three 
general officers : viz. admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral. Each 
ſquadron has its proper colours, and each diviſion its proper maſt ; for 
example, the white flag is proper for the firſt ſquadron of France, the 
white and blue for the ſecond; and the blue for the third. In 
England, the firſt admiral of the fleet carries the union flag at the main- 
top-maſt-head ; next the admiral of the white ; and then the admiral 

(32 of 
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of the blue. The particular ſhips carry pendants of the ſame colour 
of their ſquadrons, and at the maſts of their reſpective diviſions : ſo 
that the laſt ſhip in the diviſion of the blue ſquadron, wears a blue 
pendant at the mizen- top- maſt-head. 


RE MAR K. 


It may be ſo ordered, I think, that each ſhip in the fleet may be 
diſtinguiſhed by means of a pendant and vane; viz. The firſt ſhip of 
each divifion to wear a white vane at the main-top-maſt-head ; a red 
vane for the ſecond : a blue one for the third ; white and red for the 
fourth ; white and blue for the fifth ; and do the ſame at the fore and 
mizen-top-maſt-heads. Thus you may have variety enough to know 
or diſtinguiſh fifteen ſhips of each diviſion : you muſt only obſerve to 
have the vane ſomewhat broader than .ordinary. So that when you 
ſee a ſhip carrying a white pendant at the mizen-top-maſt-head, and a 
red vane at the main-top-maſt-head, you know her to be the ſixth ſhip 
in the third diviſion of the white ſquadron, and. conſequently ſuch a 
88 H. 

The general officers, or commanders of diviſions, place themſelves. 
in the center of their diviſion. We muſt except the three commanding 
admirals, who, in a ſailing poſition, lead their reſpective ſquadrons. 


Where to place the fire-ſhips, &c. 


In all forms of failing, the tranſports, tenders, &c. are ordered to: 
keep to windward, for the following reaſons. 1. They are by ſuch 
a fituation more out of danger from the enemy, as they can the 


2 | readier. 
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readier bear down into the body of the fleet to avoid them. 2. They 
can more expeditiouſly execute the admiral's orders, when neceſſary. 
3- They do not delay the fleet by waiting for them, being fitter to- 
make fail before than upon a wind. 


RE MARE I. - 


This kind. of ſhips ought not to keep farther than half a league, 
for the ſame reaſons that they are ordered to keep to windward ; but: 
we muſt obſerve, that when the fleet is not drawn up in a line or 
three columns, the fire-ſhips, &c. ought not to be farther diſtant. from. 
the men of. war,. than they are from one another. 


RE MAR K II. 


The ſame reaſons which prevail in placing the fire-ſhips, &c. to 
windward of a fleet in a ſailing poſture, will equally hold good, to 
place them to leeward, when obliged to make a retreat. 1. They are 
there in leſs danger from the purſuit of the enemy,. becauſe they are 
ſurrounded by the fleet to guard them, in the form of a half-moon, 
from any attack that may be made upon them. 2. The fleet going 
large in this form, theſe ſmall ſhips may ſhorten fail to wait for orders. 
3. If the fleet ſhould be obliged to reſume the line of battle again to- 
engage the enemy, they will ſtill be in the beſt poſition to ſail in. 


RE MARK III. 


In the order of retreat, the ſtore-ſhips, &c. keep themſelves at a: 


greater diſtance than in any other form. 1. That they may not retard 
the. 
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the progreſs of the fleet. 2. When the fleet forms again into a line 
of battle, they may keep better the proper diſtance required. 5 


REMARK * 


The fire - ſnips, &c. of the fleet to lee ward ought to keep themſelves 
a little a-head of thoſe ſhips, whoſe orders they are to follow ; to the 
end, that * may be 80 1 to join them e ocaſion. 
A flect in a ſtorm. 1 | £ 4 | 
272 _ nn 
A fleet, eſpecially of large ſhips, ought never to keep out at ſea in 
bad weather, unleſs obliged to it upon particular occaſions: the many 


troubleſome circumſtances and ill conſequences attending it are too ob- 
vious to need any explanation to thoſe verſed in maritime affairs. 


II. 

However, it is more prudent for a fleet to keep the ſea in bad 
weather, than to anchor on a dangerous coaſt ; where they may run 
the riſk of foundering, or being drove from their anchors, and have no 
harbour or bay to ſecure themſelves in. 


III. 
When a fleet is under an abſolute neceſſity of continuing at ſea in 


bad weather; it ſhould form itſelf into three columns, leaving a great 
interval between each ſhip, without widening at the ſame time the 
diſtance between the columns: ſo that it may be in this manner leſs 


liable to be ſeparated, and the ſhips in leſs danger of falling on board 
of one another. 


IV. 
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IV. | 
I the ſhips have a good offing and ſea-room enough to drive, they 
will lay to under their : which will ſubje& them to labour leſs, 
and not ſtrain ſo much on their maſts, rigging, &c. but if they ſhould 
not have drift enough, they muſt lay to under their main fails, or 


mizens only; which will ſtill keep them much eaſier than if they 
were under no fail at all. 


COROLLARY. 


Hence we ſee how important it is to have always ſome port or 
harbour at command to ſecure the fleet in againſt any approaching 
ſtorm or bad weather. The negle& of which neceſſary caution was 
of ſuch fatal conſequence, as to be the principal cauſe of almoſt the 
total loſs and defeat of the Spaniſh armada, in the year 1588. 


EXAMPLE. 


Hiſtory cannot furniſh us with a more deplorable ſcene in the marine, 
than the loſs of the armada of Philip II, king of Spain. This prince, 
having taken a reſolution to make a conqueſt of England, had given 
orders to build 140 galleons and galleaſſes of a moſt enormous ſize, 
and ſupplied them with a vaſt number of warlike machines, and 2 500 
pieces of large cannon. They took on board about 30,000 ſol- 
diers and ſailors, with the flower of the Spaniſh nobility. Theſe ſhips 
of war were attended with a prodigious number of tranſports, ſtore- 
ſhips, c. with proviſions and ammunition for fix months. All Europe 
was in the utmoſt conſternation to learn the place of deſtination of fo 


formidable an armament ; whilſt the Spaniards vainly flattered them- 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, they could not fail of ſucceſs N a to ſuch mighty and 
* preparations. 


But, it is to little purpoſe to fit out great fleets and armies, without 
ſending at the ſame time able and experienced generals to conduct and 
command them : the ſkill of the officers is of greater moment than the 
greatneſs of the ſhips, and the number of guns. Philip failed in this 
eſſential article; he truſted the duke of Medina Sidonia with the com- 
mand of his fleet, who had no knowledge in the marine, and took little 
care in the choice of either good ſailors or able pilots ; not conſidering, 
that ſo material an overſight was the ſame as if he had ſent his galleaſſes 
to ſea without ſails or oars ; for it is in vain to have them on board, 
unleſs they are managed with dexterity and addreſs when required. 
The conſequence of which was, that they began by making ſuch groſs 
miſtakes in getting out of Liſbon harbour, that the fleet had like to 
have been loſt before it had doubled Cape Finiſterre. They entered 
the Engliſh channel with the wind at S. W. and by the zoth of June 
got the length of Plymouth, where they might have eaſily defeated 
the Engliſh, whe lay there in diſorder, unprepared to receive an enemy 
they ſo little expected. Ricalde, the lieutenant general of the Spaniſh 
army, made uſe of every argument he could to perſuade the duke of 
Sidonia to embrace ſo favourable a conjuncture; but it requires no ſmall 
talents to be able to take good council. The Spaniſh general over- 
looked ſuch wholſome advice, and by that means gave the Engliſh an 
opportunity of following and annoying him in his courſe up the chan- 
nel, and even of taking one of his galliots, that was diſabled by falling 
aboard of one of his fleet. He anchored the 6th of Auguſt off Calais, 


where 
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where it was ſtrongly remonſtrated to him, that he ſhould firſt make 


himſelf maſter of ſome port, to ſecure himſelf againſt a ſtorm or bad 
weather, before he undertook any thing of moment ; it was likewiſe 


farther repreſented to him, that the coaſt of Calais could afford no 
ſhelter to ſo large a fleet to anchor on, but, on the contrary, muſt be 
expoſed to too many dangers to remain there with any tolerable ſafety. 
He was, in ſhort, inflexible to every remonſtrance that could be made 
him, as he could not comprehend from whence thoſe dangers could 
ariſe, The night of the 7th of Auguſt, the Engliſh, who had anchored 
with three ſmall ſquadrons nigh enough to obſerve his motions, and 
harraſs the Spaniards, ſent, upon them eight fire-ſhips in a blaze; they 
who had not forgot the infernal machines of the bridge at Antwerp, 
were ſo terrified, that, after having cut their cables, and crying out the 
fire of Antwerp! fire of Antwerp! they got under fail with ſuch confu- 
fion and uproar as ſurpaſſes all imagination. At the ſame time, the ſea 
riſing with the wind brought on a dreadful ſtorm, which, with the 
darkneſs of the night, and the conſternation of the Spaniards, inex- 
preſſibly augmented the horror of the ſcene. Orders were no longer 
followed ; all was confuſion, every body ſeeking refuge from what- 
ever caprice or chance ſuggeſted to him. Some were drove by the 
wind upon the coaſt, where they were miſerably ſhipwrecked ; others 
put out to ſea, and ſeparated themſelves into ſeveral ſmall ſquadrons : 
many fell on board each other, where, daſhing one another to pieces, 
they were ſoon ſwallowed up in the boſom of the deep, where the me- 
lancholy ſhrieks of the crews were heard, notwithſtanding the terrible 
roaring of the ſurrounding waves. The wind having abated a little 


towards morning, the Engliſh had a moſt ſhocking and moving ſcene 
Ye II to 
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to behold of the horrible ſtate of the Spaniſh ſhips ; which they at- 
tacked with ſo much the greater eaſe. They took, ſunk, and deſtroyed 
a great number, without their having the power ſcarcely to reſiſt them. 
There was only Ricaldo, Pimentel, Toledo, and Moncada, who having 
rejoined their admiral, made up a ſmall ſquadron, and, with incredible 
bravery, withſtood the force of the enemy ; but the weather coming 
on a-freſh ſoon parted them. Moncada with his galleaſs was thrown 
upon the ſhore at Calais, where, being attacked by a great number of 
Engliſh frigates, he defended himſelf like a lion, till receiving a muſket 
ball in the forehead, he ſunk upon a heap of dead bodies, that bravely 
fell in defending him. Toledo met with a happier fate ; for, ſeeing 
himſelf hard preſſed in his galleon, which by this time had entirely 
opened, he jumped into his boat with ſome of the braveſt of his crew, 
and made his way through the enemy, till he gained the ſhore, whilſt 
the Dutch had boarded his galleon, which ſunk under them. ' Pimentel 
alone fought a Dutch ſquadron for ſix hours, to which he at laſt ſur- 
rendered with a great number of Spaniſh nobles. At length, the 
duke of Medina Sidonia, being ſenſible of his error too late, rejoined 


the melancholy remains of his fleet, and reſolved upon returning to 

Spain by the north of Scotland; but ſtill to add more to his misfor- 

| tune, he experienced to his coſt, that thoſe who have not a proper 
| . knowledge of the ſea, will find it equally fatal at all times. The 
greateſt part of the ſhips which accompanied him, periſhed on the coaſt 

of England and Scotland ; and he arrived himſelf almoſt alone in Spain, 

where he brought the moſt deplorable news, and the leaſt expected, 

that was ever received in that country. Upon this occaſion fire-ſhips 

were firſt made uſe of by Sir Francis Drake. 


of 
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Of StG NAI. s. 


Signals ſhould be plain, clear and general; that, is to ſay, ſhould 
ſerve to expreſs in the plaineſt and ſimpleſt manner, the intentions of 
the commanding- officer. 


Signals are made by firing of guns; by lights; flags; broad pen- 
dants; and pendants: they are again multiplied by the number of 
guns, fired quicker or ſlower. Light-ſignals are multiplied by the 
number of lights, and by the ſeveral places they are ſhewn at. Flags 
or enſigus are multiplied by the mixture of the three different colours 
that are uſed at ſea: which furniſh us with a vaſt number of ſignals. 


The method of fignals 


When the admiral gives ſignals to his fleet, he begins by diſtributing 
them to each ſhip, each diviſion, each ſquadron, and fo on to the 
whole fleet : theſe ſignals are to fignify his orders in the cleareſt 
manner without loſs of time. | 


Signals of command by day. 


For the whole fleet ; for each ſquadron ; for each diviſion ; for each 
ſhip. 
REMARK. 


In this manner you may make at once the ſignal for three diviſions, 


and for three ſhips of each diviſion : and you may likewiſe make by 


means of one pendant only, the ſignals for three ſhips in each ſqua- 


dron, and of nine ſhips in the whole fleet: for example, when you 


H 2 | make 


i 
| 
l 
| 
; 
| 
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make the fignal of the whole fleet, and that you hoiſt on the ſame maſt 
a pendant at one of the moſt remarkable places of that maſt, it will 
ſerve for a ſignal for nine ſhips, that have that pendant at the place 
appointed. 


Rules to be obſerved in fignals. 


The ſignal of command ſerves to give notice to thoſe, whom the 
admiral would have to obſerve his orders. They will anſwer it by the 
ſame ſignal, to fignify to the admira}, that they take the proper notice 
of it; then the admiral will make the proper ſignal for them to follow. 


Signals for chace and activ. 


A white and red flag under the flag- 


To rally or return to GO FE Jas, at the mizen-top-maſt-head. 


To boars — — — — — — White and blue, at the ſame place. 
White ſtriped with "BOS * at the 


ſame place. 


To double the enemy — — —} 
To begin the aftion — — — Three guns, God quick... 


3 le tat council. 


| | Enfign-Staff. 
A council of general officers, — — — — — white and red flag. 
A council of captains, — — — — — — — white and blue. 


A council of commiſſaries or purſers, — — — red and blue. 


* 42 ** 


REMARK. 


The admiral may conſult the commanders without 00 the time 
of 
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of coming on board him, by hoiſting at the enfign-ſtaff the following 
flags. : 

To engage, — — — — — — White ſtriped with red. 
To ceaſe firing, — — — — — white ſtriped with blue, 


To purſue the enemy, — — — — red ſtriped with white, 
To retreat, or ſave themſelves, — — — red ſtriped with blue. 


The commanders will anſwer, by hoiſting a white pendant at the 
fame place, for the affirmative, and a red pendant for the negative. 


Signals for anchoring. 


To ſtop with a ſtream anchor only. 
To bring up with one of the bowers. 


To ſpeak with the admiral. 


At hs 90 ign-ſtaff. 
For a number of ſick on board, — — — a white pendant. 
That your ſhip makes water, — — — a red pendant. ; 
Having water only for a few days, — — a blue pendant. 
In want of bread, — — — — — awhite and bluependant. 


In want of wood — — — — — Aa white and red pendant. 


f 


When the above captains or commanders ſhall have made the above 
fignals, the admiral will anſwer them by the ſame ; then the ſhips 
will bring to, and hoiſt their ſignal as often as may be thought neceſſary 


to expreſs their wants. If the admiral is deſirous of being informed of 


the ſtate of uy particular ſhip, he will ſignify his orders by the aboye 


ſignals. 
2 


A 


- 
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A mixture of colours being very difficult to diſtinguiſh at any diſtance 
at ſea, I ſhould think that any particular colour, diverſified with white, 
would make a ſignal more conſpicuous at a diſtance, than ſuch a con- 
fuſion of checquered colours as are commonly uſed at ſea. 


We have already a draught of 40 flags, varied with red and white 
only. Nothing can be more plain or ſimple; yet theſe 40 flags alone, or 
joined with an equal number of pendants, and fixed in different places, 
would. form upwards of 10,000 ſignals, which would ſerve conſe- 
quently to expreſs ſo many different orders. * 


I. White.—2. Red.—z3. Blue.—4. White and red.— 5. White and 
blue.—6. Quartered white and red.—7. Quartered white and blue.—8. 
Quartered red and blue, —9. White bordered with red,—10. White 
bordered with blue.—1 1. Red bordered with white — 12. Red bordered 
with blue.—1 3. Blue bordered with white,—14: Blue bordered with 
red.—1;. White pierced with red.—16. White pierced with blue.— 17. 
Red pierced with white.18. Red pierced with blue.—1 9. Blue pierced 
with white.—20. Blue pierced with red.—21. White faced with red.— 
—-22, White faced with blue.—2 3. Red faced with white.—24. Red 
faced with blue.—2 5. Blue faced with white.— 26. Blue faced with red. 
—27. White with a red croſs. —28. White with a blue croſs.— 29. Red 
with a white croſs —30. Red with a blue croſs.—3 1. Blue with a white 
croſs 32. Blue with a red croſs.—33. Red and white ſtriped.—34. 
White and blue ſtriped.—35. Dutch flag.—36. Engliſh jack.—37.White 
broad pendant.—38. Red broad pendant.—39. Blue broad pendant.— 
40. 1. White pendant, -2. Red pendant.—3. Blue pendant.—4. White 
vane. | 
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ABSTRACTS 


0 


P. !HosTE's Theory of the ConsTRUCTION 
of a Ship, &c. 


PART of his PREYACk. 


T cannot be denied, but that the art of ſhip- building, which is of 
1 ſo great advantage to a ſtate, is the noſt undetermined and moſt 
imperfect of all arts. The beſt builders have ſeldom any regard to any 
other parts of a ſhip beſides the two principal, the head and ſtern: 
from hence it proceeds, that the ſame builder, who builds two ſhips 
at the ſame time, and on the ſame plan often builds them ſo unequal, 
that we find their qualities entirely different. 


Chance has frequently ſo great a ſhare in the conſtruction, that we 

ſee ſhips built with the greateſt exactneſs and application often prove 
the worſt ; and thoſe which are built without any ſtrict regard to 
rules anſwer the purpoſe much better. So that the largeſt ſhips are 
ſometimes the moſt defective; and we often find much better among 
the merchant ſhips than among the ſhips of war. 


It is true, that within theſe few years, the French builders have en- 
deavoured to bring their art to perfection. Some have begun by making 
plans, 
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plans, in which they have determined the ſeveral models or draughts 
of the fore and after parts of a ſhip ; but as they want the neceſſary 
principles, they work with great uncertainty: their ſhips are not 
better than thoſe which were built without the knowledge of either 
reading or writing; neither ſail beter, nor bear ſo much ſail, nor laſt 
ſo long. In a word, the builders in our days are of the ſame opinion 
with the antients, that what agrees beſt with the ſea is yet unde- 
termined. 


I do not doubt but ſeveral able builders have flattered themſelves they 
nad found in the practice of frequent and repeated eſſays, what they 
have not found in theory; but I believe they have been diſappointed 
in the ſucceſs : a ſhip i is too complicated a machine, and there are too 
many things muſt concur to rendet it complete, to leave its perfection 
to blind chance only. It very often happens 1 in theſe caſes, that, when 
artiſts defign to make their work more complete, they ſpoil it by en- 
deayouriog to rectify what before conſtituted i its perfection: beſides, 
che greater the effay or model, the greater the expence, and When leſs, 
the faults or beauties become impereeptible. We muſt however allow, 
that trials and experience are the beginning of all arts, when the works 
are yet but ſimple and undigeſted ; but when they become more intri- 
cate or compound<d, we muſt have recourſe to theory to develop that 
multitude. of confuſed circumſtances, which — the artiſts and 
lead them into numberleſs errors. 


of the figure of a ſhip. 
I think the theory of ſhip-building ſhould be reduced to the exa- 
mination of three different things. 1. Thoſe which determine the 
$5 figure 
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che figure of a ſhip. 2. Thoſe which determine or contribute moſt to 
her ſolidity. 3. Thoſe which beſt facilitate her plans. 


Of bodies in a medium. 


' The difficulty that a moveable body finds in dividing a medium, can 
be always expreſſed by the motion that the diſplaced maſs of fluid re- 
quires to paſs along the ſides of the moveable body, from the place it 
takes up in advancing to that which it parts from. 


PROPOSITION. 


The difficulty that the moving body meets with in paſſing through a 
medium, increaſes in the ſame ratio with its velocity. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


The velocity of the moving body to encreaſe is nothing elſe than 
the moveable to go through the ſame ſpace, or to give the ſame motion 
to the parts of the medium in leſs time: therefore, the reſiſtance and 
velocity of the moving body increaſe in the ſame ratio that the time 
decreaſes ; ergo, the reſiſtance and velocity of the moyeable increaſe 


are in the ſame ratio, q. e. d. 


COROLLARY. 
The reſiſtance a polygon finds in dividing a medium, is equal to the 
product of the fluid diſplaced, by two thirds of the radius of the circle 
which is inſcribed in it. 
Co ROLLARV. 


The circle finds greater reſiſtance in diyiding a medium with its 
5 * | plain 
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plane, than all other equal polygons ; and the triangle leſs. The ſame 
of equal triangles, that which is equilateral finds greater reſiſtance 


in dividing a medium with its plane, and that which is fartheſt from 
an equilateral triangle finds leaſt. 


Of the ſtiffneſs of a ſhip. 


There is not a greater fault or danger to be feared in a ſhip, than 
that of not being able to carry fail ; for you thereby often run the riſk 
of being loſt. You always endanger your maſts in carrying fail, when 
it blows hard, in any ſhip which has ſo bad a quality; and, when the 
maſts loſe their perpendicular height, they ſtrain on the ſhrouds in 
the nature of a leaver, which encreaſes as the fine of their obliquity. 


A ſhip that loſes her maſts is in great danger of being loſt, for which 
reaſon the builders neglect nothing that can make their ſhips Riff ; 
but the moſt ſkilful rarely ſucceed therein. Ships are frequently obliged 
to be girded or ſheathed, to enable them to bear more ſail, which is 


attended with this inconvenience, that it renders them heavier, and 


conſequently the worſe for ſailing ; and likewiſe contributes to their 
decaying ſooner, beſides the great expence attending ſuch expedients. 
You may make a ſhip ſtiff enough to carry fail, by ballaſting her with 
lead or iron; but then the danger is too great to be put in practice, for 
a ſhip fo ballaſted will labour much, and put you under continual 
apprehenſions of rowling away your maſts, &c. an example of which 
happened to one of his majeſty's ſhips. The ſhip being crank, the 
captain ſtruck down into the hold ſeventeen pieces of cannon, cloſe to 


the ſhip's keel, which made her labour ſo much, as to rowl away her 


maſts, and the was loſt, N 
SUPPO- 
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OUPPOSITIONS. 
We ſuppoſe the ordinary rules of mechanicks underſtood, and in 
particular we make the following ſuppoſition. 1. The center of gravity 
of a body acts as if the whole weight of the body was there united. 


COROLLARY. 


To find the center of gravity of. a ſhip you muſt find the center of 
gravity of the ſpace it takes up in the water, and then you will have the 
vertical line, in which you are to find the center of gravity of the ſhip. 


If you know the center of gravity of a ſhip, you may eaſily find 
her ſtiffneſs, or force to carry fail, which is nothing elſe than the pro- 
duct of the weight of the ſhip by the diſtance of the centers in the 


vertical line. 
COROLLARY. 


Ships that fail before the wind pitch but little, and commonly with 
leſs violence, becauſe they fail faſter, 


If the center of gravity of a ſhip is farther forward, ſhe will pitch 


the more. 
DEMONSTATION. 


Becauſe the weight of the ſhip is neareſt the head, there muſt be 
greater force required to lift her forepart ; and conſequently ſhe will 
aſcend with greater celerity : likewiſe her weight will deſcend with 
greater ſwiftneſs and more force, therefore ſhe will pitch more. 


COROLLARY. 


The whole art of ſtowing conſiſts in placing the center of gravity 


as far aft as poſſible. | 
12 | The 
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The weight of a ſhip retards her motion when ſhe pitches. 


Of a ſhip's pitching with regard to her bigneſs. 
If a ſhip of the ſame figure, and continuing the ſame motion, is deeper 
loaded, ſhe will notwithſtanding aſcend to the top of the wave. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

Since the wave raiſes the ſhip, notwithſtanding her weight, it every 
moment communicates to her a motion greater than that of her gravity : 
therefore it communicates to her an acceleration in proportion to her 
weight; then every thing elſe remaining the ſame, the ſhip will riſe 
equally above the wave, whether ſhe is more or leſs loaded. 


The ſame thing being ſuppoſed, the ſhip will pitch more in deſcend- 
ing. 


| DEMONSTRATION. 
Since the ſhip has a greater augmentation of weight in the ſame vo- 
lume of water, ſhe will have in repitching a greater acceleration; there- 
fore, all the reſt remaining the ſame, ſhe will pitch deeper, q. e. d. 


COROLLARY. 
A ſhip which is deeper loaded ſhould commonly pitch more: I ſay 
commonly, becauſe the figure of the ſhip might be ſuch, that when 
ſhe is heavieſt loaded ſhe may pitch leaſt. 


COROLLARY. 

Large ſhips generally pitch leſs than ſmall ſhips, notwithſtanding 
middle-ſized ſhips are often ſurer at ſea, and make better weather; be- 
+ cauſe the heavineſs of the great ſhips make them labour more in bad 
[| , weather, Ships which are yery ſharp built commonly pitch moſt. 

1 : CoRoL- 
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COROLLARY. 

The more elevated the center of the figure is, which forms the fore- 
part of the ſhip, the greater power the wave has to raiſe her, and conſe- 
quently ſhe does not enter ſo deep into a wave, and ſhe plunges leſs in 
repitching. 

PrRorOSITION. 
Suppoſe the ſhip AB, whoſe center of gravity is the point A: every 


thing elſe remaining the ſame, and her forepart being prolonged to the 
point C, ſhe will not enter ſo deep into the water. | 


DEMONSTRATION. 

Since the weight A continues the ſame, and that the point C is far- 
ther from it, than the point B, the power applied at the point C will 
raiſe the ſhip with leſs reſiſtance, than the power applied at the point 
B; therefore the wave will lift with greater facility the forepart C of 
the ſhip, than the forepart B ; therefore the forepart C will not plunge 
ſo deep as the forepart B, every thing elſe continuing the ſame. 


SEE | REMARK, | 
We ſuppoſe by the preceding demonſtration, that when the wave lifts 
the ſhip, it elevates her fore-part with greater ſwiftneſs than it does the 

after-part, and conſequently that the ſhip is like a leayer, to which the 


power 


ad 
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power is applied before, and whoſe fulcrum is in ſome part abaft, which 
is evident. 
Rowling motion of a ſhip. 


When the center of gravity of a ſhip is loweſt, her rowling motion is 
more violent. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Since the center of gravity is lower, it is farther diſtant from the 
center, about which the vibrations are made. Therefore it cauſes the 
contrary rowl of the ſhip to be more violent. 


When a ſhip is heavier, her rowling motion is greater, every thing 
elſe remaining the ſame. 


REMARK. 


It is to be obſerved that the ſharp ends of bodies do not contribute 
more to their dividing of the water: becauſe experience teaches us, that 
a body penetrates and divides the water with leſs reſiſtance, when the 
greater end thereof is puſhed forward firſt. For example, the great end 
of a beam of a conick figure floating in the water, if you puſh forward 
the ſmall end, it will go conſiderably farther, than if you ſtruck the 
baſe thereof with the ſame force: for which reaſon, failors take always 
the heel of a maſt in tow ; and builders likewiſe build their ſhips with 
full bows and lean fterns, without doubt following the example of 
fiſhes therein, the ſwifteſt of which are fuller before, and very ſlender 
behind. Theſe conſiderations have confirmed people in their opinions, 


that the large end of a body, moving forward firſt, opens a paſlage, 
through which the reſt ſlides with eaſe. 


AN 


1 


ON 


3 


NAVAL MILITARY DISCIPLINE IN GENERAL, 


By a late experienced SEA-COMMANDER ; 


With his Thoughts on Lines of Battle, Engagements between 
Fleets, Single Ships, &c. to the greateſt Advantage. 


Qualities of a Ship of War. 


| Royal ſhip ſhould appear noble, magnificent, . eaſy: in order 
A to which, I. She ought to ſtow or carry her ſtores, proviſions, 

guns, and ammunitions completely. II. She muſt be roomy for her 

number of men, to preſerve their health, and make life comfortable, 
with apartments convenient for officers, &c, III, She ſhould be eaſy at 
ſea, and at anchor. - IV. She ſhould fail and work well. | 


The length of the keel and the breadth properly placed, affording a 
longer tangent at the water's edge, will make a ſhip anſwer the above 
qualifications, if her entrance be eaſy and not too ſharp, nor her run 


too lean. For want of a long floor, ſhips often ſpring their bow-ſprits, 
2 &c. 
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&c. with a ſudden pitch, by being too lean ; and the ſame reaſon often 
occaſions their ſending deep ; but a long floor, though a ſhip be lean 
afore and abaft, will make her eaſier, ſtrain leſs, and laſt longer. 


Of Rowling. 


The body of water is heavier and ſtronger the deeper you go; which 
divers do find, and is likewiſe agreeable to reaſon. 


Therefore, I am of opinion, that the deeper the keel is, the more 
power the water has upon it. The motion of a ſhip, if I miſtake not, 
that is the rowling motion, begins from a center at the keel, where the 
garboard ſtrake or plank is let in; if fo, there is a motion below it to 
the depth of the keel as well as the motion aloft ; though, the keel 
has but little motion compared to the motion above: and the 
farther you are from the center, the greater is that mation, even to 
the ſpindle at the topmaſt-head, which makes the radius, and conſe- 
quently the circle, greater, and ſo in proportion. The keel being 
entire, as the body above moves one way, the lower part of the keel 
moves contrarywiſe; and the deeper it is, the more the body or circle 
of water is moved thereby. Is it not therefore demonſtrable, that the 
greater the body of water is which oppoſes the motion of- the keel, 
the greater is the oppoſition ? For if the keel had no motion from the 
center before-mentioned, or from the ſtep of the main-maſt, (which 


perhaps is more properly the center of motion) there would be no 
motion above it. 1 


/ 


Of 
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of firing great guns in platoons 


In my opinion, grounded on what I have found by experience, to keep 
a conſtant fire on the enemy by firing in platoons, will have a much 
greater effect, and diſtreſs them more, than the common received no- 
tion of broad-fide and broad-fide with ſome intervals between, which 
is generally the caſe in moſt actions; in order to which, I would di- 
vide the guns into five fires, in the following manner, viz. half the guns 
a-baft below, then half the guns abaft aloft, ſo the other half below 
forward, and laſtly the quarter-deck guns, and thoſe on the fore-caſtle ; 
fo that by the time your firſt platoon is fired, you will be able to keep 
up a conſtant fire on your enemy, which method I prefer, as I obſerved 
above, to broad-fide and broad-fide ; where chance has often a greater 


ſhare in the execution than judgment : notwithſtanding, this laſt method 


is ſometimes neceſſary, as time and circumſtances may offer. I would 
likewiſe adviſe you to point your guns ſo as to make a breach in your 
enemy's ſhip. | 

To form a line. 

The chief judgment of an admiral is to form his line in a proper 
diſpoſition and ſtrength from the van throughout to the rear ; in doing 
which, particular regard muſt be had to make the center ſtrong ; for 
if that is forced, or broke through, the battle is looked upon as loſt. 
Here it is to be obſerved, that, in a ſea- action, the center is made the 
ſtrongeſt, whereas in a land fight it is weakeſt; and the wings of an 
army are ſtrongeſt, leſt the enemy, by forcing a wing, ſhould have the 
advantage of flanking, and conſequently putting the line in diſorder : 


for the ſame reaſon alſo, the van and rear of a fleet is not put into con- 


K fuſion, 
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fuſion, becauſe care is taken to make them proportionably ſtrong to 
reſiſt the enemy: therefore the weakeſt part of the line will be in the 
quarters, ſupported each way from the center throughout. 


The lines being thus formed, there ought to be a corps- de- reſerve, 
as many as may be thought neceſſary, if they can be diſpenſed with. 
But, firſt your line muſt ſtretch out the length of the enemy's, if 
poſſible, or elſe they will have the advantage, and by tacking upon 
you put your van and rear into confuſion. | 


Thoſe ſhips in reſerve may be ordered to fall in upon occaſion, and 
will be of uſe to protect your fire-ſhips, bomb-veſlels, &c. from any 
attempt of the enemy upon them: and from a ſhip in the center of 

reſerve, ſignals may be repeated as the admiral makes them; ſuch 
ſhip being placed conyeniently a-breaſt of the admiral's ſhip, where he 
can be beſt obſerved throughout the line, and conſequently that ſhip's 
ſignals are better ſeen than thoſe on board the admiral, which ſignals 
every flag-ſhip muſt repeat, as they regard thoſe a-head or a- ſtern of 
the admiral in chief. Beſides, the admiral will often ſend boats to 
the ſaid ſhip, with orders what ſignals to make, in caſe his flag- 
ſtaffs, &c. ſhould be ſhot away. e e 


The admiral, having given his fleet the line of battle and rendezvous, 
and ordered it to ſea in queſt of the enemy, will undoubtedly ſend 
his ſcouts out at proper diſtances and ſtations to make ſignals, or 
bring intelligence of the enemy, that he may prepare accordingly, 
either to receive, or go and attack them. He muſt likewiſe judge of 

6 the 
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the wind and weather, the ſeas he may be in, whether convenient to 
attack or be attacked in; as alſo the coaſt, to avoid being embayed, 
leſt the enemy ſhould ſurprife him at a diſadvantage : but if by chance, 
or ſtreſs of weather, he is forced into a bay to anchor, or take in water, 
he will undoubtedly keep ſome cruiſers out to bring him intelligence, 
that he may not be ſurpriſed, but be ready to cut or ſlip, if he has not 
time to weigh his anchors, and ſo put out to ſea again. 


Intelligence when good is of the utmoſt importance, either to 
avoid the enemy, or ſeek them out, according as they are ſuperior or 
inferior to you. Thus we ſee how great the admiral's charge, care, 
and vigilance ſhould be ; and, as all depends upon his conduct and 
experience, he is conſequently anſwerable for the whole, ſince he is 
entruſted with the command of the fleet. At laſt intelligence is come 
to the admiral, where his enemy is, how ſituated, and how ſtrong. 
Then he goes to attack them; if to leeward, he edges down upon them; 
and if to windward, he works up to them as ſoon as poſſible. 


They will appear in form, no doubt, as, in all probability, they 
have their intelligence as well as the admiral. The ſignal being 
made for battle, each diviſion, every captain crouds into his proper 
ſtation, without loſs of time: they endeavour to approach each other, 
till within point-blank 2un-ſhot, which is near enough for a line of 
battle ; for if you ſhould be too near, your line will naturally fall into 
a curve, notwithſtanding all your endeayours to the contrary ; beſides, 
you cannot ſo well obſerve your own line : the enemy may intercept 
your ſight, eſpecially if the line be long, which may cauſe a miſtake 
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in the ſignals. It would be better for the contending admirals in chief, 
that each had a view of his own line, as well as of that of the enemy, 
in order to make proper ſignals, and, if any diſtreſs happen, to be the 
better able to relieve, or if any advantage, to improve upon it. But 
here again, I muſt digreſs a little, and obſerve to- you which is beſt, 


the lee- ſide, or weather-gage, in a line of battle. 


If I miſtake not, the world allows the weather-gage to have the 
advantage ; though I have known ſome arguments in favour of the 


important a point. ; 


The weather-gage is ſooneſt clear of ſmoak, and of courſe that line 
can better obſerve the ſignals that are made, than the ſhips to leeward 
can, which muſt have the continuance of both ſmoaks longer, 

II. 

Another advantage the weather ſhips have is this: if they are more 

in number than the enemy's fleet, they can detach ſome from their 


ſquadron, which bearing down upon the rear of the * muſt in- 
fallibly put them into diſorder. 


III. e 

Again, the advantage the fire-ſhips to windward have : they can 
(when orders are given) better bear down upon the enemy than 
thoſe to leeward can ply up to windward, which can never be done 
againſt a line in action; but the weather fire-ſhip can bear down 
againſt all the reſiſtance that can be made by the enemy. 
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OBzJnrcTion I. 


Now for the lee-ſide, if one, two, or more of the ſhips to windwatd 
ſhould be diſabled, they will drive to leeward, and become a prey to the 
enemy. Moſt certainly this will happen, if ſhips and boats, (which of 
courſe will be ordered) cannot tow them up again, or other ſhips fall to 
leeward of them to cover and protect them; and, if not, the boats 
may take out the men, and then ſet the ſhip on fire, which let the 
enemy take if they will in a blaze: ſhe muſt put them in diſorder as 
ſhe drives down upon them by endeavouring to avoid her, which, if 
rightly improved, will be an advantage to the weather enemy. 


OBIECTION II. 


Again there are who argue for the lee- line, and ſay, that if any 
of their ſhips ſhould be diſabled, they can be towed to leeward of 
them, and there be repaired and put into ſome order, and, if their 
line ſhould be preſſed, they can better bear away, and make a retreat 
than thoſe to windward can, if it ſhould be their caſe, and victory 
againſt them. This latter part of the queſtion is readily granted, 
if the weather-line is fo diſabled, that it cannot keep its wind. It 
muſt be allowed, that if the ſhips cannot keep their wind, they muſt 
continue the engagement till they are loſt with honour, or the 


chance of war turn in their favour. 


The battle being begun, the fate of war decides the day. In a 
word, the ſucceſs of all depends upon placing your ſhot well, and 
preſerving a proper diſpoſition in the line. There is one maxim, by 
| which 
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which we ſhould always be guided, that is, that bravery and reſolu- 


tion are abſolutely neceſſary in the firſt ſort of engagement, viz. 


between ſingle ſhips; and conduct and bravery in the ſecond m 
viz. that between two ſquadrons. 


Conduct and preſence of mind are chiefly requiſite in a line of 
battle; for the admiral cannot be ſuppoſed to want bravery and reſo- 
lution. It is then he muſt ſummon up all his knowledge and expe- 
rience, to judge of the ſtrength of his line ; when and how to keep 
it as complete as poſſible, by ordering ſhips from the corps-de-reſerve, 
or by changing ſhips from one part of the line to the other ; or by 
detaching from one part of the wings, which may not be ſo much 
preſſed to that which is. Here he muſt alſo conſider the poſition of 
his enemy ; his eye muſt be on him as well as on his own line from 
the van to the rear, and all ſhould ſtrictly mind the admiral's motions, 
fignals, &c. Boats will in all probability, be continually paſſing from 
the ſhips to their flag-officers, if any thing extraordinary ſhould hap- 
pen, to acquaint them of it ; and from the admirals or commanding- 
officers of each diviſion to the admiral in chief, giving an account of 
the ſtate and condition of each diviſion, which will be a great ſatis- 
faction to him, as he will then be better able to judge how to aſſiſt 
where moſt wanted if occaſion, or how to improve upon any * 
vantage gained. 


The battle drawing to a concluſion, it is eaſy to judge what the 
conqueror will do to improve his victory; as neceſſary a part of an 
officer as any in the action, as it requires great judgment and readineſs 
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of thought; and the other in making his retreat ſhould let ſlip no op- 
portunity to ſave as many of his fleet as he poſſibly can. His eye muſt 
be quick, and his judgment and preſence of mind as ready as at the 
firſt onſet of the battle. He has no other reſource left but in his eſcape, 
and this comfortable alleviation of his defeat, that a glorious retreat 


may gain him as much honour as the victory did to the conqueror. 


Of ſeniority in a line of battle. 


A line of battle ſhould be formed ſo as to have a regard to a right diſ- 
poſition of ſtrength, without any reſpect to ſeniority: otherwiſe the punctilio 
or place of a captain will be conſidered before the good of the ſervice, 


I mean this, when it happens that ſhips are not near alike or equal 
in force ; for ſometimes an older captain might happen to command a 
ſmaller ſhip, who will think it hard and irregular, that he is not placed 
as a ſecond, or rather to lead the van, not conſidering that the center 
ought to be the ſtrongeſt part'of the line, and much ſtronger than the 
van upon either tack, if poſſible : and, in my opinion, when a com- 
manding-officer does not make a right judgment of this, and that any 
miſcarriage ſhould happen through ſuch overſight, his conduct is un- 
pardonable. | | | 


If ſhips are near of a bigneſs, then ſeniority ſhould be regarded, 
either by giving orders to the oldeſt captains to lead or be ſeconds ; and 
if the word ſeconds be rightly underſtood, as it implies aſſiſting, ſup- 
= porting, and defending the commanding-officer, the ſeconds bade | the 
poſt of honour. If the leading ſhip ſhould be thought by ſome to 


have 
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have the poſt of honour, why then does not the commanding-officer 
lead, and ſo on following one the other according to ſeniority ? It is 
prepoſterous to imagine, that ſhips of war ſhould be ranged in ſuch 
form, one end of the line being ſtronger than the other ; and equally 
abſurd would it be, if the commanding-officer's ſhip ſhould be ſup- 
ported by two ſmall ſhips or frigates. As theſe conſiderations are, in 
my opinion, worthy an officer's notice, he will therefore take proper 
care that the line, if poſſible, be of equal ſtrength throughout, ill 
preferring the ſtrength of the center ; for whilſt that is whole, the 
line cannot be ſaid to be broken, though either end of it ſhould be 
forced or diſabled : but when the center is broke through, the line 
then is properly ſaid to be broken, and put into diſorder. And if the 
enemy's line is entire, they will eaſily conquer either end, or perhaps 
both of the broken line ; to prevent which ought to be the part of an 
officer, to the beſt of his judgment in forming the line. 


One queſtion occurs to me upon this head, viz.— Admit a fleet of 
ſhips commanded by three flags, I aſk, if the leading ſhips have the poſt 
of honour, why do not the two junior flags lead upon each tack as a 
guide for the commanding-officer to follow? To which I anſwer, the like 
was never known: the reaſon is obvious, for then the leading flags could 
not have their proper ſeconds, which are fo abſolutely neceſſary; and 
where there are three flags, there muſt be three diviſions, each flag- 
officer in the center of his divifion, who chuſes his ſeconds, according 
to their ſeniority, and each divifion having a leader upon either tack, 
according to the ſeniority of the next oldeſt captain ; thus the line will 
be regularly proportioned throughout, nor does it follow, though I 


have 
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have ſaid ſeconds have the poſt of honour, that the two junior flags 
ſhould be ſeconds to the commanding flag-officers to make the center 
ſtrong, as the flag-ſhips are ſuppoſed to be the largeſt ; if fo, there 
could not be three diviſions, and in a fleet, (which muſt be fifteen 
at leaſt) there ought to be three diviſions ; becauſe ſometimes a di- 
viſion might be ordered to tack to gain the wind of an enemy, as well 
as to give the two junior flags command and honour, by their ſhare of 
diviſion and rank : and where there are but two flags in a fleet, the 
oldeſt captain is choſen to have a diviſion, as the youngeſt flag in every 
reſpect, that the line may be thereby regular and complete. This is 
what I have ſeen andlearned in the courſe of my experience in the navy. 


A maxim in ſea-diſcipline. 


That a commanding flag-ſhip ſhould never go out of her way for 
any ſhip whatever, unleſs that ſhip ſhould be difabled, or that a ſudden 
ſhift of wind does not take her unexpectedly, The reaſon is plain : 
if the admiral gives way to one, or backs and fills for another's fancy 
or miſconduct, there would be no end to ſuch negligence or over- ſight; 
therefore the commanding flag-ſhip expects that every ſhip in his fleet 


will obſerve and take her motions from him and his ſeconds, whoſe 


diſtance from the admiral ſhould be a meaſure for every other ſhip to 
follow from each other, as near as poſſible, except when the ſignal is 
made to back or fill, or make more or leſs ſail. 


The ſeconds to the commanding flag-ſhip are particularly to regard 
her, to move as ſhe does, whether the other ſhips do or not, or can 
not do ; for they are called ſeconds to guard and attend the admiral's 

L ſhip. 
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ſhip. It is the part of every officer, as ſoon as the ſignal is made for 
the line to crowd if poſſible into his ſtation, and not lay, through in- 
dolence, braced to or a-back, but make fail to windward, or bear away 
to leeward, in order to form the line immediately, and then each lead- 
ing ſhip to mind her tack as the wind is, to lead and give room. 


The commanding flag-officer, when his ſhips are formed into a 
line, obſerves the enemy throughout, the ſtrength of their line, and 
acts accordingly, either in backing filling, making more or leſs ſai}, 
or what motion he might think moſt to his advantage. He is not to 
take his motions from his leading ſhip, but upon ſome particular oc- 
caſion, fignal, notice, or meſſage, ſent to him. 


Of a convoy. 


A ſquadron of meh of war commanded by commodore Edwards, 
conſiſting of three 80 gun ſhips, and two of 5o guns, with a great 
trading fleet under his convoy, was followed by the famous Du Gue 


with ten or twelve fail under his command from 30 to 60 guns, 


crowding all the ſail they could, and preparing to attack him. Upon 


ſight of which, the commodore immediately drew up his ſhips into a 
line upon a wind, and lay to in the rear, viz. a-ſtern of the fleet of 
trade, waiting for the enemy: but his miſconduct was to lay muzzled, 
viz. with his head fails to the maſt ; the trade continuing its courſe, 


and crowding away a-fore the wind on their voyage. 


The enemy came on boldly, and boarded the commodore in an 
{ | | 
; eighty gun ſhip, with the two largeſt of their ſhips. The two fifties 


were 
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his ſeconds, but taken no notice of by the enemy, nor the other two 
eighty gun ſhips in the van and rear, for they were reſolved to take 
the commodore firſt ; who loſt his bowſprit and foremaſt, himſelf being 
wounded, and his ſhip ſoon maſtered by the enemy, as were the two 
fifty gun ſhips. Upon this, the two eighty gun ſhips put before the 
wind, that is to ſay large, as their fancies guided them, wide of each 
other, (ſurpriſing I own !) making a running fight of it with ſome of 
the enemy's ſhips. One of the eighty gun ſhips blew up by ſome acci- 
dent of their own, and but five men were ſaved ; but, the other got clear 
off. She could not be fo eafily boarded ; beſides, being a lofty ſhip 
to the enemy, and going away large, under a commanding fail, in- 
timidated them from any attempt of that kind. 


I ſhall now reaſon from the circumſtances and ſituation of the 
whole affair ; that of the enemy, convoy, and trade. 


I. 

That the commodore was right to fall a-ſtern of the fleet is moſt 
certain ; and the trade to croud away was as right, the wind being 
fair; and ſo was the enemy in their manner of attack, conſidering the 
poſition they found the ſquadron in, viz. muzzled. Though, by the 
bye, they depended more on their numbers, than on a regular method 


of attacking. 4 
II. 


The commodore ſhould not have lain muzzled; and if he had 
thought proper to have kept upon a wind to divert the enemy, (whilſt 


the trade continued on their courſe with all the fail they could make,) 


he ſhould have kept his ſhips under way with a commanding fail ; 


L 2 | then 


— 
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then his enemy would have been obliged to have attacked him in a 
more regular manner ; and he would have been able to have made 
a more warlike defence, as their attack was all reſolution, depending 
entirely on the number of their ſhips. 


III. 

In my humble opinion, as the enemy apptoached the commodore, 
he ought to have placed his five ſhips right before the wind, abreaſt of 
each other, under a very eaſy fail to give the trade time to croud away ; 
and in this poſture keeping cloſe together, to follow leiſurely. 


OBJtcTion I. 


The enemy, you may object to me, croud up; agreed; but they will 
not venture to board either of the eighty gun ſhips, being lofty, which 
are of the off-fide of the line of breaſt, and under way too ; they will 


not attempt to force in, nor can they, between the ſhips when cloſe 


together : they muſt be only content to range up along fide, fire, and: 
fall a-ſtern to load again, or give way to another ſhip to do the ſame. 
I muſt own by repeating this often, two ſixty-gun ſhips might do a 
great deal of damage to an eighty gun ſhip; or one fixty gun ſhip upon: 
her bow, and the other upon her quarter, would embarraſs her greatly ;. 
and this they could have done, as the commodore lay under an eaſy 
fail to favour the trade to puſh on. A ſixty gun ſhip cannot lay long 
a-broad-ſide of an eighty gun ſhip ſingly ; it is too warm work, 
conſidering the difference of metal, and the ſtrength of the ſhips. 
They will not attempt to board an eighty gun ſhip under way, and 
lofty beſides, and the fifty gun ſhip might at the ſame time, not only 


aſſiſt with men, but likewiſe annoy the enemy out of their tops, and 
3 35 do 
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do the boarding ſhip much damage: they would not run the riſk of 
laying him a-thwart hawſe, though they outſail him. It would be too 
great a hazard; and if they ſhould divide themſelves, half on one ſide, 
and half on the other, the commodore ſhould in ſuch caſe draw up 
| his line a-head of each other, and reſolve to keep the enemy ſeparated, 
and as warmly as poflible preſs hard upon one of their diviſions : 
for the commodore by acting ſo would have been ſtronger than 
either ſide of the enemy, and thus he might have fought with 
advantage and honour to himſelf and country. 


OBI EZerloN II. 


You may perhaps ſtill object to me, that a line of the enemy on 
one ſide, and another on the other, would greatly puzzle the commo- 
dore how to reſiſt them, not having men to man both ſides of his 
ſhips guns at the ſame time. In anſwer to which I ſay, the enemy 
would not be fond of engaging him in that manner, becauſe his ſhot 
may hurt his friends maſts,. yards, &c. but, even if he ſhould do ſo, 
the commodore may man his heavieſt guns,. and uſe his utmoſt efforts 
to fink his enemy, by firing between. wind and water, or pointing ſo 
as to meet in a breach of his enemy's ſhip. The enemy are full of 
ſmall arms, and uſe them much; but if he could place a ſhot be- 
tween wind and water, he would ſoon oblige them to ſheer off. 
Thus he ſhould have acted, and not to have lain muzzled;. and. if 


the ſhips. were to be taken by numbers, they would have been loſt 
with. honour and. bravery. 


Conduct 


— cog 
* 
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Conduct in a retreat. 


The admiral who is conquered muſt conſider whether he is to 
windward or to leeward, and what is immediately beſt to be done, 
employing his gallies, (if any,) and when they accompany a fleet, 
they are of infinite ſervice to take out the wounded, putting. freſh 
men in their room ; towing diſabled ſhips, or preventing fire-ſhips. 
In flying or retreating, conſider the uncertainty of the weather : the 
wind may ſhift in his favour, or it may fall calm; that is, all means 
are to be uſed and hoped for rather than deſpond, and ſuffer himſelf 
to fall a prey to the enemy eafily. He ſhould judge likewiſe of the 
time of the day ; the night may favour him. He muſt likewiſe con- 
ſider if he is nigh the ſhore, which he ſhould rather run upon, if 


poſſible, than be taken afloat ; otherwiſe he adds ſo much ſtrength to 


to the enemy by ſo many as he takes under fail, 


You muſt obſerve, it is policy in war, in caſe a few ſhips of the 
enemy ſhould by a leak, diſabled maſts, &c. bear away out of the 
line, or that their van ſhould bear away, yet your van, or ſhips that 


diſable thoſe of the enemy, are not to follow, till the center of their 


fleet bear away alſo. There may be a deſign in them to alter your 
line, and they propoſe to themſelves ſome advantage thereby ; but, if 
you ſhould perceive their van or rear is forced to retreat, then double 
your efforts in purſuit of them, by cloſing your line, that is to ſay, 
the center, to preſs hard upon the enemy's center, in order to compel 


them to bear away as well as the reſt of their line. 


Admiral's 
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Admiral's poſt in action. 


The captain general of an army chooſes always to be on ſome riſing 
ground, convenient to fake a view of the battle, having his aids de 
camp around him, and his corps de reſerve ready to be diſpatched with 
orders to ſuccour upon occaſion, or he himſelf, in deſperate caſes to 
advance and rally his flying troops ; but the captain general of a fleet 
muſt always be in the heat of action, though attended with ſome 
inconveniencies ; ſuch as his thoughts being ruffled by the noiſe of 
the cannon, continual clouds of ſmoak, &c. as well as being often 
interrupted from ſeeing his line throughout as diſtin&t as he could 
wiſh : therefore, ſome are of opinion, as the admiral's courage cannot 
be doubted, he ſhould be in one of the ſhips of reſerve, though his 
flag may continue flying aboard his proper ſhip in the line; but, in 
my opinion, he cannot ſee from his corps de reſerve both lines diſtinct 
enough, to form a right judgment of the condition of each line, which 
he ſhould endeavour at as much as poſſible : all that can be ſaid 
upon the whole is, that his adv<crſary-admiral is in the ſame ſituation 
a-board of his ſhip in his line : the only difference is, that the 
weather admiral is ſooner clear of ſmoak, by the addition of both 
ſmoaks on the lee-line. - 


The land-officers rightly zudge too of advantages in forming their 
lines for battle, by obſerving the ground, the woods, rivers, moraſſes, 
&c. ſo as to make them of i againſt the enemy. They can march 
and advance, let the wind be as it will, but a fleet muſt have open 


ſea-room to form its ling with proper wind and weather; and there- 


fore 
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fore, I muſt own, have ſeldom occaſion for ſtratagem or reſource in 
the courſe of their expeditions, &c. 


Of attacking forts, 


Though ſhips were not deſigned at firſt to batter ſtone-walls, yet 
they have often had ſucceſs againſt them : but ſtill it is not eaſy to 
reaſon or direct in ſuch fort of engagements, ſo many accidents hap- 
pening, which frequently hinder ſhips from placing themſelves pro- 
perly to attack batteries or fortifications, ſuch as contrary winds, 
tides, currents, ſhoals, &c. 


But if you deſign with a fleet to force into harbour, (wind, wea- 
ther, &c. permitting,) you ſhould order ſome ſhips to divert the out- 
forts by coming to an anchor, and placing themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner as to bring their broad-ſides to bear upon them; I muſt own 
when that is accompliſhed, a ſhip's fire being quick, will very much 
annoy the enemy, but more eſpecially againſt ſtone-works, (which fly 
about, and do great execution,) whilſt the main body of the fleet 
puſhes into harbour : but, as there is no degree of equality in ſuch 
ſort of engagements, I ſhall not reaſon any farther upon them, and 
only ſay, that I have ſeen various ſucceſs on both ſides. 


Of boarding. 


An officer ſhould well confider, and weigh the danger and conſe- 
quence that attend boarding a ſhip, before he attempts it; and to be 
pretty certain that his adverſary is thin of men : for perhaps he 


wiſhes to be boarded ; if fo, great ſlaughter muſt enſue, | 
| Before 
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Before you board, you ſhould judge of you own ſtrength as well as 
that of the enemy; the ſea muſt likewiſe be conſidered, leſt it may 
endanger your going both to the bottom. Ships of equal force ought 
not to be fond of boarding ; there muſt or ought to be a ſuperiority in 
the boarding ſhip, which when they do attempt, it is more adviſeable 
to lay the enemy's ſhip a- board on the lee fide, eſpecially if there be any 
ſwell or ſea, as the water is there the ſmootheſt : beſides, in laying a 
ſhip a-board to leeward, if you find too warm a reception, you can 
better get clear and ſtand off from the enemy: this is the only advan- 
tage, in my opinion, of being to leeward ; but as I think the weather 
ſhip (at moſt times) can be to leeward when ſhe pleaſes, (which when 
ſhe deſigns to be, ſhe will at the ſame time endeavour to rake her ad- 
verſary in croſſing a-thwart his ſtern,) it is more eligible to be to wind- 
ward. This, if ſhe can once effectually do, ſhe muſt in all probability 
conquer her enemy ; and the ſame if ſhe can lay him athwart the 
hawſe, which both will endeavour to avoid, if either ſees the other 
attempt it. Alertneſs and judgment are abſolutely neceſſary in board- 
ing, managing your guns, &c. I would not adviſe you to depend on 
broad-fide and broad- ſide, for that often fails of the deſired effect: rather 
diſpoſe your guns ſo as to fire in platoons, if poſſible, by which means 
you will be better able to keep up a conſtant fire on your enemy, and 
conſequently perplex him, and intimidate his men more, than by the 
common method of broad-fide and broad-fide, which occaſions ſome 
reſpite or intervals between : for when you fire all, you muſt take 
ſome time to load again, when perhaps your enemy may keep a con- 


ſtant fire upon you; in that caſe you muſt be the mark for a time, 


and vice verſa, 


M I 
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I have been in action, in which the brave enemy, to do him juſtice, 
held out for three hours and an half, though inferior, but that we 


could not know, it being in the night, though the moon was up and 
ſmooth water, and the enemy right a-fore the wind. 


When we came up with her, we found her to be the Hazardous of 
fifty-four guns. My captain, (afterwards Sir John Norris) in the Or- 
ford of ſeventy guns, thinking the time long, and being eager to con- 
quer, reſolved to take her at all events: we ſhot up along- ſide of her, 
ſo as nearly to touch yard-arm and yard-arm, at the ſame time pour- 
ing in a broad-ſide of great and ſmall ſhot ; then preparing to board 
her, we made ſuch dreadful carnage and ſlaughter, as immediately 
obliged the enemy to ſtrike, and call out for quarter. So here you ſee, 
the officer and ſeaman ſhewed what was proper to be done, when 
down-right cannonading did not altogether ſucceed. 


F 


The Delphian oracle being conſulted by the Athenians, on the for- 
midable armament and innumerable forces of Xerxes, returned for 
anſwer, * that they muſt ſeek their ſafety in wooden walls.” To which 
may affirm, that whenever this nation in particular has recourſe to her 
floating bullwarks for her ſecurity and defence, ſhe will find ſtrength, 
wealth, and glory, to be the happy and infallible conſequence. 


A 
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N all countries ſhips of war are the moſt conſiderable. In France, 
by two ordinances of Lewis XIV. in 1670, and 1689, they are 
divided into five ranks, or rates. This diſtinction is founded on their 


length, their number of decks, ports, and the guns they carry. 


The length of the keel of a firſt rate is about one hundred and 
ſixty- three feet, her breadth forty- four, and depth about twenty feet 
four inches; they have three decks; burthen about fifteen hundred ton, 
(eighteen ounces to the pound, ) and mount from ſeventy to a hundred 
and twenty cannon. This is the common eſtabliſhment of a French 


firſt rate man of war : formerly they built them larger. 


Ships of the ſecond rate have never leſs than one hundred and five, 


nor more than a hundred and twenty, feet keel, burthen from eleven 
M 2 to 
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to twelve hundred tons. They have three entire decks, ſometimes the 


third is cut. Their number of guns never exceeds ſeventy, nor is 


leſs than fifty- ſix. 


About a hundred and ten feet keel, eight or nine hundred ton, 
forty or fifty guns, and two decks, determine thoſe of the third rate. 
Ten feet leſs in the keel, three hundred ton leſs burthen, and ten 
guns leſs, but with the ſame number of decks with the third rate, 
make all the difference of a fourth rate. 


Ships of the fifth rate are ſtill leſs. They have but ninety feet 
keel: burthen three hundred tons; carrying from eighteen to twenty 


guns, having two decks like the third and fourth rates. 


The regulation of cannon on board the French men of 


War. 


The French ſhips, according to their rate and rank of the officers 
that command them, carry their guns of braſs or iron in proportion. 
In conſequence of an ordinance in the year 1689, all ſhips of the firſt 
rate are to carry braſs guns, without any reſpect to the officers that 
command them; thoſe of the ſecond rate, commanded by the admiral, 
vice-admiral, or a lieutenant-general, have all their guns likewiſe of 
braſs ; but, if commanded by a chef d'eſcadre, (commodore) they carry 
two thirds of braſs, and one third of iron. If a captain commands 
either of theſe rates, they are to carry one half braſs, and the other 


half iron cannon. Ships of the fourth rate carry one third braſs, and 


two 
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two thirds iron. In fine, thoſe of the fifth rate carry three fourths of 


iron, and one fourth of braſs cannon. The frigates and other ſmall 
ſhips carry iron guns only. 


The number of men. 


As to the number of men they carry on board their men of war, 
they are not fixed or limited. The Scepter, a ſhip of eighty-four guns, 
in Monſ. de Pointis's ſquadron, in his expedition againſt Carthagene, 
carried ſix-hundred and fifty men. The Frederick of eighty-four 
guns, in 1667, carried but five hundred and fifty men ; but latterly 


they carry more. A ſeventy-four gun ſhip now carries ſeven hundred 
and fifty men. 


The rank of the French officers. 
The firſt officer of the marine is the admiral; he is the chief of 


all naval armaments, and of the maritime police. This title was not 
known in France, during the firſt and ſecond race of her kings. The 
chief officer belonging to the ſea was called overſeer, or prefectus 
maris & littoris; he was afterwards called captain of the ſea, 
and of the fleet. However, this dignity has been kept up and 
ſupported through many ſucceſſive reigns, till the year 1683, when 
the count de Toulouſe, (who was the fifty- eighth admiral) was in- 


veſted with that poſt; which is at this time maintained with the 
greateſt ſplendor and reſpect. 


— 


The admiral has under him his vice-admirals, who repreſent him, 


and who have the ſecond poſt at fea ; they are general officers, and 


2 there 
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there are two in France. The one commands in the weſtern ocean, 
whilſt the other performs that function in the Levant, or Mediterra- 
nean. When he is at ſea, he is ſaluted by the rear-admiral, com- 
modore, and captains of private ſhips. The Dutch call them lieu- 


tenant-admirals. 


The ſecond officer is the rear-admiral. This poſt is but temporary 
and occaſional in France, and ſubſiſts only during ſome grand arma- 
ment. He commands the rear-guard, or laſt diviſion of the fleet, and 
it is the oldeſt chef d'eſcadre who performs this duty. In Holland, as 
well as in England, the poſt of rear-admiral is fixed, and has the third 


rank in the marine. 


Under the vice-admirals, the lieutenant-generals command the fleet, 
They precede all commodores, and give them orders, which they 
diſtribute to the inferior officers, | 


A chef d'eſcadre is a general officer, that commands a ſquadron, 
detachment, or diviſion ; he carries a white broad pendant, at the 
mizen-top-maſt-head, when in company with a fleet; but wears it at 
the main- top- maſt-head, when commanding in chief. By a declara- 
tion of the king in 1691, it was ordered, that the chefs d' eſcadre ſhould 


bear the rank of marechals de camp in the army, and their appoint- 
ment or pay be fix thouſand livres a- year, and their table. 


Subordinate to the chefs d' eſcadre are the captains of ſhips. A 
captain is an officer, who has his commiſſion from the king to com- 


mand 
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mand a ſhip, and has the rank of a colonel. His pay is about two 
thouſand livres a- year, and his table. | 


The next who commands in the abſence of the captain, is the 
lieutenant, who has a thouſand livres a-year, and his table : he, with 
the reſt of the commiſſion officers, and guard de marines (midſhip- 
men) eat with the captain, defrayed at the king's expence. He ranks 
with a captain of foot. 


In the abſence of the lieutenant, the enſign commands. His duty 
is the ſame with the lieutenant, and his rank the ſame. His appoint- 
ment is fix hundred livres a-year. 


According to the eſtabliſhment of Lewis XIV. there are always 
on board the flag-ſhip the following officers, beſides the commander 
in chief, two captains, two lieutenants, and two enſigns. The ſame 
number on board ſhips of the firſt rate. On thoſe of the ſecond rate, 
captain, two lieutenants, and two enſigns. In fine, on thoſe of the 


fourth and fifth rates, a captain, one lieutenant, and one enſign. 


Beſides theſe officers, there are captains of frigates, gallicts, fire- 
ſhips, and fly-boats. Theſe captains are called, captains of the loweſt 
claſs. (Capitaines du petit etat.) 


There are always ſixty thouſand failors regiſtered in the ſea-ports 
and on the coaſts: twenty thouſand of which ſerve on board his ma- 


jeſty's ſhips, twenty thouſand on board the merchant ſhips, and twen- 
5 | | | ty. 
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ty thouſand remain on ſhore. This wiſe regulation of Lewis XIV. 
was thought to be of ſo great utility and glory to the nation, that a 
medal was ſtruck upon the occaſion in 1680, with this device, a ſailor 
on the ſea-ſhore ſupporting himſelf on a broken pillar, holding in his 
hand a rudder charged with flowers de luce. The legend of this 
medal was, Bello & Commercio, (both for war and commerce ;) 
and on the exergue : Sexaginta Millia Nautarum Conſcripta. (Sixty 
thouſand failors regiſtered.) 


In the great ſhips that go long voyages, the French carry three 
pilots on board. According to the rate of the ſhip, they are allowed 
one or two, in conſequence of the king's ordinance of 1681 and 168g. 


Such is the eſtabliſhment of the moſt conſiderable ſhips in France ; 
formerly they called their ſhips of war by the name of galleons, which 
had three or four decks. That name is now no longer in uſe but with 
the Spaniards, which they give to their ſhips that are deſtined for 
their Weſt-India voyages. Theſe ſhips, which are of a large ſize, have 
always four decks. They give likewiſe the ſame name to greater or 
ſmaller veſſels, that go yearly to la Vera Cruz. The Portugueſe have 
ſhips they call Caraques, ſomewhat reſembling the galleons, which 
they ſend to India and the Brazils. 


After the ſhips of war, the largeſt ſhip is called a galleaſſe, which 
is a kind of ſhip of one deck, and three maſts. They are made 
uſe of by the Venetians only. They have thirty-two banks of oars, 
with fix or ſeven ſlaves to an oar; three batteries of guns from 


thirty- 
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thirty-ſix to twenty-four pounders ; in the prow, two pieces of can- 
non, and two batteries on the poop, of three pieces of cannon, 
eighteen pounders, their complement of men conſiſt of a thouſand, 
or twelve hundred. To ſee one of theſe galleaſſes at ſea, ſhe appears 
like a great floating iſland, able in appearance to encounter with 


twenty galleons. The Turks have ſhips not unlike them, which 
they call Mahones. 


In France they have gallies. They are a kind of low flat built 
veſſels with one deck, that both fail and row, and are from a hundred 
and twenty, to a hundred and thirty feet long, eighteen feet broad, 
and nine or ten feet deep. They have two maſts, which can be ſtruck 
at pleaſure, two latine fails, and five pieces of cannon. The gallies 
have commonly twenty-five or thirty banks of cars of a ſide, to each 


of which are chained five or ſix rowers, or ſlaves. 


There are no gallies now but in the Mediterranean : they generally 
keep cloſe along ſhore, tho' they ſometimes venture out to ſea for a 
ſhort cruize. In 1690, there were fifteen built at Rochfort, on which 
occaſion a medal was ſtruck with the plan of the city or port of 
Havre de Grace, with a galley entirely rigged ; the legend of the me- 
dal was, Portuum Securitas : (the defence of the port) the exergue. 


Quindecim Triremis in Oceano, 1690. 


As to frigates, they are light nimble ſhips built for failing. For- 


merly the name of frigate was only known in the Mediterranean ; a 


N | name 
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name given to a kind of long veſſels that they made uſe of in thoſe 


| 
| 
1 


ſeas, and went with fails and oars. The Engliſh were the firſt 
who appeared on the ocean with theſe ſhips, and fitted them for 
action as well as failing. 


Fire-ſhips are little uſed by the French ; they are generally ſome 
old veſſels filled with proper combuſtibles, and materials to grapple, 
and ſet the enemy on fire. 


* 


SHIPS loſt by the EncLisn during the preſent War, 


Surirs NAMES... 


St. George 
Ramillies 
Invincible 
Reſolution 

Eſſex 

Warwick 

Mars 

Tilbury 

Duke of Aquitaine 
Sunderland 
Greenwich 
Litchfield 
Harwich 
Newcaſtle 
Queenborough 
Winchelſea 
Hawke Sloop 
Virgin Sloop 
Protector Fire-Ship 


Guns. 


How Losr. 


Burnt in the Bay. 

Loſt off the Start. 

Loſt at Spithead. 

Loſt in Quiberon Bay. 
Ditto. 

Taken. — Retaken. 

Run a-ſhore at Hallifax. 
Wreck'd off Louisbourg. 
Foundered off Pondicherry. 
Ditto. 

Taken. 

Wreck'd on the Coaſt of Barbary. 
Run a-ſhore in the Weſt-Indies. 
Foundered off Pondicherry. 
Ditto. | 


Taken. Retaken. 


Ditto. — Ditto. 
Ditto. — Ditto. 
Foundered off Pondicherry. 


, 
| 
: 
i 

I 
: 
7 „ 


Errata. 


Page 7, line z, read, to Windward, —Page 7, line 15, read, whom ſhe would willingly join, 
page 8, Line 19, read, The fleet AB are to leeward. and the fire-ſhips FF are to windward 
of their fleet CD.—Page 14, line 12, read, Amongſt the men.—Plate fronting page 17, The 
line H ſhould be continued to the bottom, and marked I.—Page 26, line 8, read, great ge- 
nius.—Page 26, line 19, read, deficiency.——Page 27, line 18, read, birth.—Plate fronting page 
37, The letters C, and A, were omitted at the head of the two lines of the ſhips. —Page 40, 
line 3, read, inferior fleet AB.—Page 40, line 4, read, the center E.—Page 40, line 6, read, 
intervals E.—Page 47, line 2, read, their courſes —Page 49, line 11, read, ſent down upon * 
them, 4. 63. line 1, read, magnificent, eaſy. 
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A GENERAL STATE of the FRENCH NAVY, 


At the Beginning of the YE AR One Thouſand Seven Hundred and Fifty F ive. 


Thoſe marked thus * are taken. 


Thoſe marked thus + deſtroyed. 


Thoſe marked Þþ loſt by accident. 


SHIPS NAMES. 


Royal Louis 
Duke de Bourgoigne 
Formidable * 
Foudroyant * 
Ocean + 
Soleil Royale + 
Tonant 
Algomquin 
Orient 

Bien Aimee 4 
Centaur * 
Conquerant 


Courageux * 


Couronne 
Defenſeur 
Diademe 
Entrepenant + 
Experience + 
Floriſſant 
Glorieux 
Guerrier 
Hector 

Heros 
Intrepide 
Magnifique 
Minotaur 
Palmier/ 
Protecteur 
Prudent F 
Redoutable + 
Robuſte 
Sceptre 
Souveraine 
Superbe + 
Temeraire * 


- - 1 E 
4 148 — P . 


iss 


[1 LIaelllel:t 
| CO - I to 


Weight 


So 
way 
= 
is 
— 
= 


reef 
iini 


Length | Breadth 
Ft. In. [Ft. In. 
174 144+ 
177 4 10 
173 46 
N 
183 3148 © 
91 140 
160 [44 
163 6(— — 
166 [44 
164 45 
N e 
104 43 
163 644 
164 [43 
167 43 
164 43 
. 
163 [43 6 
164 43 

— —144 
164 9145 


x 
7 


— — 


Ill s ell lol s 


Where built. 


— — 


Rochfort 
Breſt 
Toulon 
Ditto 
Breſt 
Toulon 
Canada 


„V„„'˖ w__—_ 


Toulon 
Ditto 


Breſt 


Rochfort 
Breſt 


Toulon 
Breſt 
Rochſort 
Ditto 
Toulon 
Ditto 
Breit 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Breſt 


——— 


Rochfort 
Toulon 


Breſt 
Toulon 
Breſt 


Toulon 
0 21 


Where and when Taken or Deſtroyed. 


Taken by Sir Edward Hawke's fleet in the bay of Biſcay, Nov. 26, 1759 


Taken by the Monmouth of 64 guns, Capt. Gardner, (killed) in the Mediterranean, Feb. 28, 1758 
Burnt by Admiral Boſcawen's ſquadron in Lagos bay, Aug. 19, 1759 


Ditto by the French admiral, to avoid being taken by Sir Edward Hawke near Croifie, Nov. 21, 1759 


Loſt in the Eaſt Indies, April 28, 1758 | 
Taken by Admiral Boſcawen off Lagos bay, Aug. 18, 1759 


Taken by the Bellona of 74 guns, Capt. R. Faulkner, had 240 men killed, and 110 wounded ; whilſt Capt. Logie, 
in the Brilliant of 36 guns, was engaged with two frigates of 32 guns each, which eſcaped, Aug. 14, 1761 


Burnt at Louiſbourg by a bomb, July 21, 1758 
Ditto in the bay of Biſcay, by the Orford 


Run aſhore, and burnt by Sir Edward Hawke's orders, near Croiſie, Nov. 21, 1759 


— 


Burnt in the night by the Captains Belfour and Lefory, at Lotiſbourg, July 25, 1758 
Ditto by Admiral Boſcawen's ſquadron in Lagos bay, Aug. 19 1759 


Sunk by Sir Edward Hawke, Nov. 20, 1759 


Struck to the Warſpight, and was brought off with little damge in Lagos bay, Aug. 10. 12a 


eee _— — N —— — — alt away on the iſle de Bourbon 
Dauphine Royale 70 — — 1154 |43 20 lo Ditto 17381 
Firme 70 — — —— — 42 20 Toulon 1722 | 
Juſte 4 70 _— 1 -j-- coor. 1724} Loſt in the Loire, running from Sir Edward Hawke's ſquadron, Nov. 20, 1759 
— * 64 60024 120147 [49 19 4 Toulon 1747] Taken by the Thunderer, Capt. Proby, off Cadiz, July 17, 1761 

Actife 6 ——— — wo} oft — | 

Alcide * 64 480 — —.— —— —— —.— — — — Taken by Lord Howe, in Admiral Boſcawen's ſquadron, goiry for Louiſbourg, June 10, 1755 
. „ ee Ie e Prot os e (in Bf 

St. Anne 64 —|— —|— —— —|— —|Genoa —— Taken, richly laden from Port au Prince (in Hiſpaniola) by Admiral Holmes's ſquadron, 
Belliqueux * 64 . — — IT Goon ——| Ditto by the Antelope of 50 _u 7 danmares, in ue Bio channel, Nov. I, 17 * 13, 1761 
Bienfaiſant * 64] 600[— —|152 40 619 9 Breſt 1752] Taken out of How ourg har _ by __ —. 4 boats, july 25, 1758, at night 

; | 4 Taken as an Indiaman outward bound, having but 28 guns when taken, laden wi | 
Bertine © 10 a 8 1, 9 as dots 25,000 dollars, by the Hero, Capt. Fortsſcue, and Vie Aarriſon, April 2, _— ö 
Biſarte | 64|——|— — 1152 40 6[20 9 Ditto 1751 
Brilliant bf _—__ —- Ec —-—̃ — 
Capricieux Þ 64 —|— —159 |— —[19 6]Rochfort 1753] Burnt by a bomb in Louiſbourg harbour, July 21, 1758 
Celebre F 64|——|— —[145 4 [19 Toulon ——| Ditto Ditto 
Content — mote Res oaks kr 1747 
Dragon 64|——|24 12150 40 19 10 Breſt | | 
Eveille 4 64| —]— —|159 (40 19 10]Rochfort 1752] Loſt in the river Vilaine 9 
Fantaſque 64 —|— —— —— —— — Toulon 1756 ä | 
Hardie hee , . ˙— 4 
Hercule 64 — — — — — 4 5119 4 Breſt 1748 | l 
Illuſtre 64 — — ——— 45 8120 Ditto 17500 | | 
Inflexible | 64| —|— —[145 4 — —[Rochfort |——]| Loſt in the river Vilaine | 
Lion 64 — —|i51 [49 609 6/ Toulon 1751 | | | | | 
Lys * 64 — a - 0 An 1746] Taken by Admiral Boſcawen in the Weſt Indies, June 10, I'55 1 
Modeſte * — Co Co 1751] Taken by ditto in 5 Aug. 9, 12 59 | | | | 
( — — | Ditto by the French in the year 1744, being detached from Sy Charles Hardy's ſquadron ; but loſt fl 

W LAI # 50 4.88 bi 9 '9 ons 744 Edward Hawke's eee in the 2 Ao Nov. 21, 17 50 8 — 
Opiniatre 3 64 — — 15 [40 319 9 Breſt 1750 Loſt at Conquett | 9 
Orphee * 64] 502 — —|— — 4 19 5 Toulon 1749] Taken by the Revenge, Capt. Storr, in Admiral Oſborne's cabin Feb. 28, 1758 | 
Prothee 64]——|— —|— —140 619 4|Breſt — | WF 
Raiſonable * 04] 630|— — [152 |— —|21 1|Ditto Taken by Capt. Dennis of the Dorſetſhire, after a ſmart engapment, April 29, 1758 
Sage 64]—_|— —[15; |— — 119 6 Toulon 1751 N | 

Solide 64—— —— —— —— Ditto — f | | 
Solitaire Ot nn] — —— —j— —-]—- —-|—- "—__ — — 8 
Sphinx 64 |——|— —[152 |— —|21 1]|Breſt — | | 
Triton bal——|— —|149 6040 419 3 Toulon 1747| | 
Valliant 64— — —|— —|— —|— — Ditto — 
Vengeur 04] ——_— —|— —-|— — ——.̃— — — — | 
Vierge du Roſair 64]|——|— —|— —|— —|— —|Genoa — 
Verge du Sainte 64—— —— —— —— — Ditto | Yeu 
Leoparde + 60|——|24 12143 40 18 6 Toulon 1720] Burnt by the French at Quebeck, ſuſpected of having the plage, July 1756 

St, Mitchelle boſ——|— —|— —139 4418 4|Breſt 17380 | | 
Warwick * 60 — . i ogend Re-taken by the Minerva of 32 guns, Jan. 23, 1761. N. B Mounted only 34 guns when retaken 

L'Agile - 54| 570118 121138 137 6118 7|[Rochfort 1750 Loſt in the Streights of Belleiſle in America | g 
Alcion + 54 — —1132 |38 818 Toulon 1724] Sunk by the Huſſar, Capt. Elliot, in the bay of Biſcay | 
Amphion +. 56——118 81138 137 18 Rochfort 1748 Sunk by the French at Louiſbourg, 1758, to prevent the Engſh entering the harbour 
Arc-en-Ciel * 500 578 — —|— —=|— -. —— —  —|—]} Taken by the Litchfield and Norwich, June 12, 1756 | 

Fier 54— 118 120140 [38 21% 10 Toulon . 
Greenwich 3 150(.— — —|— —— —|— — England —Loſt at Conquet 
Himptaine 54—— —|[141 38 4% 110 Toulon [1749 | þ 

_ Oriflamme * 118 81138 137 12 | 22 1 1746] | Taken by the Iſis, Capt. Wheeler, being killed the firſt of thaRion, April 1, 1761, on the coaſt of Barbary. 
I; mtaire ma as a Sd. Maas ae gn} | to. „ r — ene r m ³˙ ot aay > 61 1,9eoy my OA, 
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A GENERAL STATE of the FRENCH NAVY, at the Beginning of the Year 1755. 


FRIGATES. 


G uns Men 


Aquilon + 
_ 1 
elleifle * 
Le Blonde * 
Terpſichore “ 
Abencq uile # 
Danac * 
Hebe 
Outarde 
Saphire 
Aigrette * 
Atethuſa * 
Bijon 
Echo * 
Favorite * 
Felicite + 
Harmonic 1 
Hermione * 
Le Grand 
Malicieux 
Baleine * 
Atalante + 
Bouftone * 
Brune“ 
Diane - 
Prince Edward + 
H-vene 
Opalle 
Veſtale * 
Zephire 
Amathiſte 
Machault + 
Bienfailant 4 
Marquis de Morlaix + 
Bellone * 
Comette * 
Concorde t 
Fleur de Lys + 
Licorne 
Mefiance 
Pliade 
Couronne 1 
Roſe + 
Sauvage + 
Serieux 
Surpriſe 
Sulphide 
Syrenne * 
aleur * 
Duke de Choiſeul 
Chimere 
Diligente 
Flore 
Friponne 
Minerve 
Oiſſeau 
Oiſeaa de Mer 
Artaliſe 
Arieſe | 
Briſtol (Privateer) 
Cornetto 
Emiraude * 
Fidelle + 
Biche + 
Chevre 4 
Tierce 
Bien-Aime * 
Galatce * 
Graticux 
Heroine 
Hirondelle 
Alutine t 
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17 
14 
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Ft. In. 
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Where built 


— 


Toulon 


Havre de Grace 


St. Malo's 


Havre de Grace 


Quebeck 


III 


Havre de Grace 


Rochfort 


Toulon 


[IT Tell! 


Havre de Grace 


Toulon 


Ditto 


Ditto 


nn LIE 


—_— 


Toulon 
Rochfort 


Ditto 


Toulon 


Havre de Grace 


Breſt 


Havrede Grace 


Rochfort 


—— — 


Havre de Grace 


Breſt 


Toulon 


Breſt 
Toulon 
Breſt 


Breſt 


n 


+ 
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| Taken by the Southampton, Sept. 1757 
j Trunk by the French to prevent the Engliſh from entering the harbour of Loulbourg 


Where and when Takei or Deſtroyed. 


Run aſhore and deſtroyed by the Antelope in the bay of Biſcay, May 13,1757 
Loſt going into Port-Mahon 


Theſe three ſhips were the ſquadron of the famous Thurot, taken the 28tt of February, 1760, after an hour and half's engagement, (in 
which Thurot was killed). by the Eolus, Capt. Elliot ; the Pallas, Capt.Clemens ; and tne Brilliant, Capt. Logie, off the iſle of Man 


Taken by the Chicheſter, called = the Engliſh Aurora 
Ditto by the Southampton and Melampe, March 28, 1759. NM. B. Nov mounts 30 twelve pounde:rs 


Taken by the Thames and Venus. | 
Taken by the Thames and Venus, in the Bay, May 18, 1759.——N. B. hierced for 36 guns 


Taken coming out of Louisbourg, whilſt the Engliſh beſieged it. 
Bound from Dunkirk to Martinico, valued at 30,000). deſtroyed on the coal of Holland by the Richmond, 1761 


Loſt going out of Dunkirk, in company with the Felicité, Jan. 3, 1761 
Taken by the Unicorn, Capt. Moor n 


Cut out of Pondicherry by the Engliſh boats, October 7th, 1760. 


1741 Deſtroyed in the river St. Laurence 
— Taken by the Thetis, Capt. Moutray, — to Admiral Saunders's ſqualron, July 15, 1761 


Ditto by the Venus of 32 guns, Capt. Harriſon, January 10, 1761 | 
Taken by the Boreas coming out of Louisbourg, by the Hon. Capt. Boyle 
Laden with ſugar and indigo from St. Domingo; deſtroyed by the Hampſhin, October 18, 1768 


—— Taken by the Unicorn, Lieutenant Symmons, Capt. Hunt being killed the hird broadfide, Jan, 8, 1761 


— \ Theſe three frigates, with about 22 loops, &c. laden with proviſions and lores, were, on the 8th of July 1760, deſtroyed in the river 


St. Laurence, by the Fame, Com. Byron, Repulſe and Scarborough 


— Taken by the Veſtal, Capt. Hood, Feb. 21, 1 59 


Ditto by the Bedford, Capt. Deane, March 16, 1761 
Loft at Conquet 
Run aſhore by the Hampſhire, and deſtroyed in the Weſt-Indies, October B, 176x 


1749 Deſtroyed in the river St. Laurence 


Ditto in the Mediterranean, July r, 1758, by the Ambuſcade and Lyme 
Run aſhore by the Ifis on the coaſt of Spain, March 20, 1759 


Taken by the Boreas, OR. 18, 1760, off St. Domingo, laden with indigo ad ſugar 
Ditto by the Lively, the Hon, Capt. Maitland, Oct. 18, 1760, laden with jidigo, ſugar, &c. 


| French Merchant Frigate taken in the Weſt-Indies t the Trent, Capt, Lindiy, Jan. 7, 1761 
Taken by the Eſſex, © 9 * " f | 


apt, Campbell, April 5, 17 


Loft on the Dogger - bank 


Topaz 
Volage 
Eclair 4 
Guirlande * 
Maitre 
Nymphe! 


Petit Cumberlande 


Nleſlager 
Miznone “ 
Rhinocerat “ 
Belleotme 
Calypſo + 
Renommce 
Eſcarboucle * 
Oracle 
Stork * 
Torterelle * 
Epreuve * 


Duke de Hannovre * 


Amaranthe 
Anemone * 
Sardine * 


Arc-en-Ciel * 
Gigine 
Courſtoujours 
Karel 
Hyacinthe 
Legree 
Levrette * 
Peramine 
Penelope 
Rennuncle 
Pie | 
Mahoone 
Agathe * 
Badaire * 
Colombe 

Roy de Pruſſe * 
Mouche 
Poſtilion 


Lelegues and Storeſhips. 


— 
uin 
Rub 


Chariot-Royale * 


Marie 
Loire + 
Serenade 
Profonde 
Themas 
Naſaphine 
Charanthe 
Sarcelle 
Balleine 
Charreau 
Elephant 
Hermionee. 
Penelope 


Duke d'Aquitaine * 


Vengeance * 
A 
A Frigate of + 
Apollo + 

St. Florentine“ 


D. de Chartres 


Le Haerlem + 


Conte de Provence t 


La Pomone + 
The Hawke * 
The Virgin 0 
Winchelſea * 
Repulſe “ 

Le Gramont * 
Le D. d' Orleans 
St. Louis 

Le Vainquerr 
La Fortune 
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Taken by the Iſis in the Bay, and 


Iref 1750 
— Toulon — 
— a — 
1 Canada 1746 
6 Rochfort 41750 
—| Breſt ——_ 
5 England — 
ae e — 
5 Breſt 1747 
— | Ditto 1747 
—| Ditto 1747 
hw n 
ai —— 
— 1 ER 
— ck 
a. Breſt — 
— [Toulon 1751 
— | Ditto I751 
— | Ditto I751 
— . 
a — 
—| Breſt — 
—| Rochfort 
—| Breſt — 


+ 


Loſt-at Bellcifle 
Taken by the Renown, Maidſtone, and Rochefter 


Sunk among the rocks at Majorca by the Hampton-Court, June 12, 1757 


Taken by the Eolus, March 20, 1759 ; 
urn 


Sunk at Louisbourg 


Taken off Portland, Sept. 1757 


Taken by the French in the Weſt-Indies 

Taken by the Albany floop, April 1761 

Ditto by the Niger, Capt. Bentink, Nov. 24, 1760 
Ditto by the Lizard, Capt. Hartwell, OR. 2, 1758 


Taken, with the Sardine, by the Mars and Orford, Feb, 13, 1761 
Ditto by Ditto in the Bay 
Taken by the Mats and Orford at the ſame time 


Taken 


Taken by the Pallas, in the Bay, Sept. 1759 


Ditto by the Marlborough privateer 


'Taken 


Burthen 1000 tons, with ſtores for North-America, taken by the Torbay, the Hon. Commodore Kepple, Dec. 24, 1756 
Taken in the Mediterranean, laden with proviſions for Quebec, July 178... B. Mounted but 36 guns 


Taken by the Eagle and the Medway the 3oth of May, 1758——Pierced br 60 guns 
Taken by the Huſſar, Capt. Elliot, Jan. 8, 1758 


Deſtroyed at St. Maloes, June , 1758 


Sunk by the French at the entrance of Louisbourg harbour in 1758 


he Achilles, the Hon. Capt. Barrington, April 4, 1759 ; 
Taken 57 the Windſor, Capt. Samue Faatkner, March 27, 1759, laden vith ſtores for the Eaſt-Indies——Pierced for 60 guns 


Deſtroyed in the Eaſt-Indies by Admiral Corniſh's ſquadron 
Loft on the Ifle de Bourbon, in the Eaſt-Indies 
Deſtroyed at Quebec by Lord Colvill's ſquadron 


; Engliſh veſſels cut of the Granadas, in the Weſt-Indies, by Capt. Obrien, in his majeſty's ſhip the Temple, with ſome other prizes 


Retaken by Admiral Boſcawen, off the Land's End 
Taken by Sir Charles Saunders's ſquadron in America 


Taken by the Ramillies off Uſhant 


enact 2 
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* Taken 65. I Deſtroyed 35. 1 Loſt by Accident 14. 


